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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Fine Rolls of the Reign of John (Rotuli de 
Oblatis, &c.) Edited by I’, D. Hardy, Esq., 
F.S,A.; and printed by command of his Ma- 
jesty, under the direction of the Commis. 
sioners on the Public Records, 8vo. &c. 

Ty our latter notices of the works issued by the 

gommissioners, it was our painful duty to in- 

dulge in no unmeasured censure. On the pre- 

sent occasion, however, we have before us a 

volume entirely free from those blemishes which 

result from the ignorance and incapacity of an 
editor; and we are at liberty to dwell more 
particularly on its historical interest, to point 
out its value rather than its insignificance. It 
iss natural, if not a necessary, consequence, 
that when the efficient execution of certain 
measures, owing to the indifferent management 
to which they are intrusted, becomes a mere 
matter of chance, that the bad should prepon- 
derate over the good. We have at least one 
example of this rule in the Record Commission : 
two-thirds of their works are useless,—naturally 
trivial ; but rendered worse by the stolidity of 
their editors. For these obvious reasons we 
have dwelt at some length upon the incompe- 
tency of the present board to fulfil its duties ; 
we have objected in detail to the principle on 
which it is formed, and are not without hope 
that our observations have obtained that notice 
ofwhich we endeavoured to render them worthy. 

The Report of the Parliamentary Committee 

was presented in the last week of the session, 

and is understood to be at present under the 
consideration of government ; and we may con- 

fidently look forward to the appointment of a 

new commission, calculated from its constitu- 

tion to produce more valuable results than its 
predecessors. But whether these results will be 
obtained,—whether the date of its creation is 

“‘ oreté an carbone notanda,” time must shew. 

We propose to give a notice of the evidence as 

soon as it shall appear, in corroboration of the 

objections we raised against certain books and 
their editors. 

In Lit. Gaz. No. 992 we gave a few general 
remarks upon the nature of fines, and the sub- 
ject is of sufficient importance to claim some 
further illustration. Ancient fines may be re- 
solved into two kinds—involuntary and volun- 
tary, Under the former class were included all 
such dues as were incident to the tenure of 
land by military service; the amount of the 
dues was, generally speaking, not determined 
by law, and the natural result was, that the 
crown possessed an arbitrary power with respect 
to the value of the assessments, and not unfre- 
quently as to the periods of their imposition. 
Amercements levied upon delinquents form, 
newise, a species of the involuntary fine. 

untary fines were, as the name implies, 
sums of money, or commodities, spontaneously 
offered to the sovereign, by persons seeking to 
obtain the benefit of his favour and protection. 
Of the first class, the attention of the historical 
reader is more particularly attracted by the 
scutage fine, a commutation of personal service 
in the armies of the sovereign into a sum of 

f proportioned to the value of the tenure 

tom which such service was due, and the 

origin of the land-tax of modern times, It is 





to be remarked, however, that the personal] tenure, was levied at the pleasure of the sove- 
service itself was sometimes called scutage, and| reign, when the necessity of war required it, 
that the same term was often given to taxes;and at times when his pecuniary difficulties 
which had no relation whatever to military ser- | rendered it convenient to pretend an invasion 
vice, or, at least, to the definition we have given | or insurrection, as a means of extracting money 
above. For instance, ‘the money levied for the | from the pockets of his subjects. It was soon 
redemption of Richard I. is ealled scutage, al-| discovered, however, that the system was de- 
though it was, strictly speaking, an aid inci-| fective, inasmuch as there was no limitation of 
dent to feudal tenures. |the power of the king to — this tax, which, 
The causes which produced the custom of|in the hands of an unprincipled sovereign and 
compounding for personal serviceare sufficiently his ministers, might prove a powerful and 
obvious ; and the principal one was the variety| plausible instrument of extortion, as it eventu- 
in the customs and right of attendance, which | ally did; since, in the reign of John, the royal 
led to frequent disputes, and eventually ren-| prerogative in this respect was so much abused, 
dered it more convenient for the crown to em-|that he was compelled to agree to a clause in 
ploy mercenary troops than a number of armed | Magna Charta which recognised the legitimate 
tenants, whose periods of service were various, | principle of taxation, by admitting the tenants 
and limited, and not always ascertained. Other |to decide, through their representatives in the 
considerations, doubtless, had a share in bring-! great council of the kingdom, upon the precise 
ing about this change. In an army composed|sum to be assessed on each fee. When the 
of independent chiefs, who always thought, and| great charter was confirmed by Henry III., 
frequently acted, for themselves, the sovereign | this clause was accidentally or designedly omit- 
could not, and indeed never did, possess suffi-|ted ; but we can scarcely hesitate as to which 
cient authority to make individual opinions | of the two causes that omission is to be ascribed, 
subservient to his own views, or to produce the | when we recollect that the value of an import- 
energy and promptness so requisite in military | ant branch of the crown revenue depended upon 
operations ; and whole campaigns were often!its continuance or erasure. In the following 
wasted, and the most disastrous conséquences reign, however, the salutary effects of popular 
ensued, from this want of union and subordina-| representation were manifested in this as in 
tion among the troops, and of power in their | other cases; and the privilege conceded to the 
commander. A glance at the expeditions of the|leaguers of Runnymede was restored to their 
Henrys and Edwards will shew that campaigns | descendants by the statute of 25 Edward I. 
became more decisive as the custom of personal| If we carefully examine the principle and 
attendance declined, and the armies were com. | operation of the scutage fine in this country, 
posed of paid troops. ‘Thus, political motives | we shall find that it was productive of import- 
alone would induce the crown to further the in-|ant effects; it increased the power of the 
troduction of a practice from which it had much | crown, by affording the means of crushing the 
to gain both in civil and military power. On)|more turbulent barons, although, after duly 
the other hand, the necessity of personal service weighing the matter, we discover that, in 
pressed heavily upon the minor landholders, | other respects, that increase produced an almost 
who mainly depended on the cultivation of their | equal balance of good and evil: it benefited the 
estates for support ; to the loss they must neces- | agriculture, and, consequently, the commerce of 
sarily have incurred by an absence from their|the country, by converting the small land- 
homes and fields may be added the any thing | holders from men-at-arms into quiet cultivators 
but pleasant feeling arisiug from the uncer- |of the soil; their descendants raised, by the in- 
tainty of their return, and the knowledge that | creased value of land, to the rank of provincial 
the moment of their departure would be the|gentry, and placed just below the horizon of 
signal for the commencement of those numerous | politics, preserved their lives and estates during 
aggressions and ruinous trespasses which appear | those successive revolutions, which made sad 
to have been matters of course in the first two|havoc with the descendants of the holders of 
centuries after the conquest, and actually fur-|the mighty fiefs and baronies, who but seldom 
nished more than one-third of the recorded|waived their personal attendance upon the 
legal proceedings during the reigns of John and|army, or at court. The spirit of chivalry, 
Henry the Third. Under these circumstances, |never so general as has been supposed, became 
it appears probable that the lesser tenants of the | essentially baronial ; and an examination of the 
crown began to disregard the writs summoning | muster rolls of the armies of Edward III. and 
them to the armies of the sovereign, and were, Henry V., of the heroes of Cressy and Azin- 
consequently, amerced in default of attendance. | court, would shew the small proportion of the 
As this habit of non-attendance increased, both | fighting to the peaceful gentry of merry Eng- 
parties began to perceive that it conduced to|land. Such were some of the material conse- 
their mutual advantage ; the tenant found that | quences of the introduction of scutage in this 
he gained rather than lost by the payment of a|country. On the Continent it never prevailed 
fine in any way proportionable to the value of to any great extent, and the benefits resulting 
his fief, and the monarch acquired the means | from it were but trifling. 
of supporting an army of mercenary troops,| Having considered the most important spe- 
who obeyed his orders and fought his battles 'cies of the involuntary, we now turn to the 
without regard to his character or policy: and| voluntary fines, which are more particularly 
in this manner it happened that, within a cen- | illustrated by the volume before us. Numerous 
tury from the introduction of the custom, per-|as were the objects in the gift of the sovereign, 
sonal attendance had grown uncommon, and! which his subjects were always ready to pur- 
scutage, identified as an incident of military | chase, his chief source of emolument in this 
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way consisted in disposing of the wardships, 
and power of marrying the male and female 
heirs of his tenants. This right, which was 
vested by the law of England in every superior 
lord, was one of the greatest grievances to 
which the military tenants in this country were 
subjected ; but it is by no means certain that 
thecustom prevailed wherever the feudal system 
was established in Europe. Notwithstanding 
the Salic law of France, which appears, at least, 
inimical to the succession of females to fiefs, 
some traces of it with respect to both sexes 
may be discovered in the feudal institutions of 
that country, whence it extended in full force 
to the Latin possessions in the East. It ap- 
pears to have been unknown in Germany, and 
we find no mention in the feudal practice of 
Ttaly in the twelfth century, of such a right 
inherent in the superior lord of a fief. We 
must recollect, however, that the written au- 
thorities on the feudal system contain only the 
practice of the period anterior to their compila- 
tion, and a knowledge of early customs is of little 
use in determining later ones, an axiom of the 
highest moment in investigations of this subject : 
in default of kindred on the part of a male or 
female heir to a fief, the custody would naturally 
revert to the supreme lord, and, in the rapacious 
spirit of the times, a casualty might, and often 
did, afford a sufficient precedent for future 
usurpations: indeed, if we consider the matter, 
apart from legal practice, it appears reasonable, 
that he who had a right to the service of a fief, 
should have also a right to the custody of the 
heir, if a minor, since he would be thereby 
enabled to provide in that way most beneficial 
to himself, for the present and future service 
incident to the tenure. That this principle was 
understood, is apparent from the fact, that in 
many small and populous states, where the 
existence of the government depended solely 
on the efficient services of the feudatories, the 
right of wardship and marriage was rigidly 
enforced.* In England, this privilege was 
probably coeval with the introduction of the 
feudal system, and prevailed in its worst cha- 
racter until the sixteenth century. Blackstone 
supposed the right of disposing male heirs in 
marriage, to have arisen subsequently to the 
great charter of Henry III., and asserts, that 
no previous instance of the practice could be 
discovered: Mr. Hardy has, however, clearly 
demonstrated, that his opinion is erroneous, 
and that this power was exercised by the king 
and the guardians of male wards long before the 
great charter of King John. It is true, that 
the recorded instances of it are few, in com- 
parison with those relating to females. This 
fact, however, does not prove the rarity of the 
custom, since the tenants of the crown claimed 
the same incidents of military tenure from their 
tenants which the king exacted from them. 
selves; and the number of those who did not 
hold immediately of the crown, was far greater 
than the number of those who did. From the 
enormous sums paid to the king for his wards, 
it may be concluded, that capitalists were far 
from scarce, evenin the thirteenth century: we 
find the stout Simon de Montfort giving 10,000 
marks to have the custody of the fair lands and 
heir of Gilbert de Umiravilles which lands 
comprehended a considerable portion of the 
county of Northumberland, where the last 
lineal descendant of the same Gilbert died a few 
years since porary: Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville pays 20, marks to marry the wealthy 
Isabel, countess of Gloucester. The infant 
wards were, as a matter of course, sold to the 
highest bidder. The widows of the king’s 


~~ * See, for instance, the Assises de Jerusalem. 





tenants appear, in general, to have purchased he passes, and the people among whom he so. 


their right to choose a husband to their 
own taste at a very considerable cost ; and 
there are not a few instances in the present 
volume, of ladies, who, strange to say, abso- 
lutely preferred their bereaved state, when, for 
the same money that they paid to remain so, 
they might have obtained permission to take a 
partner of their own liking. But, whatever 
may have been the inconvenience of this system 
to those who were subjected to it, we must 
acknowledge that it has not been unproductive 
of amusement, not to say benefit, in later times. 
For the last half century, the staple commodi- 
ties of the manufacturers of novels have been 


journs. His own portrait adorns the first of 
these volumes, and exhibits a handsome speci. 
men of a military Englishman, such as would 
give no bad idea of our Anglo-Frank physical 
qualities to Armenians, Greeks, ‘Turks, and 
Arabs ; and the second has a very sweet and 
correct view of the Lake of Tiberias, from a 
drawing by Capt. Fitzmaurice, whom Major 
Skinner met in Syria, and engraved by W. 
Westall. 

So embellished, we have to speak of the 
literary contents of the work as of an unaf- 
fected and pleasing narrative ; occasionally de. 
scriptive, and generally spirited and amusing in 


lovely, but miserable wards, and tyrannical! its sketches of life and manners. The author, 
hunchbacked guardians, and gallant lovers, determining to proceed overland to India from 


cased in steel, equally aw fait at tournaments or 
serenades, who wind up the tragedy by turning 
Benedicts or monks. We do not remember 


| 
| 
| 


Egypt, sailed from Marseilles in Dec. 1832; 
and experienced, during a starving and most 
uncomfortable voyage to Alexandria, what sort 


that the influence of the feudal system in this | of a trading captain was called a Bon Enfant 
respect has been duly considered, and we re-| at Marseilles. From Alexandria he again sailed, 
commend Mr. Hallam to devote a chapter to the| and, after another still more wretched voyage, 


subject in the next edition of the Middle Ages. 

Among the miscellaneous voluntary fines, 
are many of a very curious description. It ap- 
pears probable, that, at a time when the simplest 
occurrences were made subjects of extortion, 
there was no dearth of informers, otherwise we 
shall hardly be able to account for the king’s 
knowledge of certain transactions between his 
subjects ; e.g. ** Robert de Vaux owes five good 
palfreys, that the king may be silent respecting 
the wife of Henry Painel.” Now, his majesty 
must either have been a party in this business 
with Master de Vaux, or some particular friend 
of the latter gentleman had ’peached ; alto- 
gether, the entry is delightfully mysterious. 
Sterne might have penned a sentimental chapter 
upon the devotedness of a wife, who offers his 
majesty 200 hens that she may have an inter- 
view with her husband, who is so unfortunate 
as to be confined in the king’s gaol. Poor lady ! 
the gift must have desolated her poultry-yard 
to a terrible extent; yet, it will hardly be 
credited, that she was obliged to find security 
for the due appearance of the said hens, before 
her petition could be granted. Happy man! to 
possess such a wife: happy woman! to think 
her husband worth such a sacrifice! Matthew 
Fitzherbert gives 100 capons, that the king may 
restore him his brachet, which was, doubtless, 
taken, as a means to obtain money, or an equi- 
valent. The frequent occurrence of hens and 
capons, of oxen and cows, palfreys and dogs, 
hawks and pigs, and other live stock, almost 
leads us to fancy that we are perusing the 
records of a pastoral or patriarchal age, rather 
than of an age of steel. 

To conclude: many and various are the 
points, both of history and topography, illus. 
trated by this volume ; of which, it is almost 
needless to say, that it is carefully edited. We 
confess, however, we were somewhat surprised 
at not finding a table of errata, and were at a 
loss to account for the omission, until we recol- 
lected, that such an appendage is the peculiar 
distinction of a sub-commissioner on the public 
records; all persons appointed to that distin. 
guished station figuring, according to their 
respective capabilities and influence, as bashaws 
of one, two, or three tails. 








Adventures during a Journey Overland to 
India, by way of Egypt, Syria, and the 
Holy Land. By Major Skinner, 31st Regt. 
2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1836. Bentley. 

Mason SKINNER is a very lively writer; and, 

what is not always coupled with vivacity, an 

accurate delineator of the scenes through which 


landed at Caifa. Caifa he found in rains and 
ruins perfectly desolated; and all the country 
which he afterwards traversed was suffering 
from the extremity of the weather. ‘This 
greatly increased the fatigues and perils of 
travelling ; yet our countryman seems to have 
borne all the privations and dangers with im. 
perturbable good-humour, which, by the by, 
was not a little encouraged by Hassan, an 
attendant whom he hired in Egypt, and whose 
constant motto of fa niente served to smooth 
every rough path and diminish every risk. 
With such agreeable companions we will now 
skir the country, and make our first halt at 
the Fountain of Elijah, near Cesarea. 

“ During our slow progress up the vale, the 
superior dwelt with great pathos upon the suf- 
ferings of the martyrs, who had by their death 
consecrated the spot we were in. Its solitude 
and silence, with the feelings that these sad 
events awakened, fitted him for meditation ; 
and, retiring to a cave by the side of the fount, 
he resolved to sit there until I should return 
from the garden, which was on a level, imme- 
diately overhead. ‘ We'll first, however, drink 
of the water of the fountain,’ said he; which, 
after a short prayer, Padre Camillo assured me 
had been the seat of many miracles. Some of 
those which he related were childish enough, 
and worked for the encouragement of laziness 
in the priests. Father Prospero, when drink. 
ing one day, dropped a hatchet into the cistern, 
which went at once to the bottom. While 
hesitating whether he should strip his arm 
bare to reach it, it came again to the surface, 
and saved him the trouble. As the fruit ol 
the garden was all under the earth, or lying 
on the ground, there was no beauty to tempt 
me to linger there. My companion with the 
hammer, who seemed to know ‘ the where- 
abouts’ of every production, chipped away ata 
great rate. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘ is a melon,— 
here is a peach,—here are oranges,— pome- 
granates,—and, lo! a famous bunch of grapes. 
They were all put into the bag to add to the 
collection of the convent; for I could not carry 
weight in my journey. The resemblance - 
the different fruits was exceedingly strong: 
those most prized are the grapes, which are 
sometimes found in very large bunches, 
firmly fastened together, 
would be impossible to divide them. 


each 
and so hard, that it 
We had 


scared a herd of wild gazelles from the place a 
we ascended, and I soon suspected the origit 


of the grapes. I found some, too, turning a. 
stone, that plainly put the matter ve gt ‘4 





doubt. The wild boar is instrumental, 2", 
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in the deposit of a larger description of fruit. 
Pleased with my specimens of growing petri- 
factions, I returned to the superior with the 
ungrateful purpose of setting the whole miracle 
to flight; but he received my attacks with so 
much pain and pity, I thought, for my aberra- 
tion, that I would not urge the proofs upon 
him, but quietly put them into the bag to work 
their own way in the convent.” 

As he went on towards Nazareth, our tra- 
veller fared as he could among Arabs and 
Druses; of which we take a sample from the 
village of Hasafie : 

“ Much snow had fallen about it, and several 
of the houses had been destroyed. It was en- 
circled by a very fine plantation of olive-trees, 
aud stood immediately below the peak where 
the sacrifice of Elijah was consumed. The 
best house was that of a Christian, an ac- 
quaintance of the monk’s, and I went to it. 
In the centre of the floor was seated a very 
pretty woman, nearly lost in the smoke which 
rose from a fire by her side. Had she been old 
and ugly, I should have started from her, as 
from a witch engaged in her unholy incanta- 
tions: all about her had the aspect of ‘a deed 
without a name.’ A large caldron was sim- 
mering upon the hissing wet logs, into which 
she was throwing the ingredients of some not 
ill-omened smelling mess, A naked child was 
lying asleep at her feet, as if ready to be popped 
into the pot. When we disturbed her, she 
rose hastily, and, brushing her dark locks from 
a really fine countenance, welcomed us with a 
good deal of grace to her fireside. It was just 
dusk, and rain had begun to fall. There was 
but one room, I perceived, and no outlet for 
the smoke, which grew thicker and thicker. 
The husband soon came in, followed by a herd 
of cattle, and goats and sheep that bleated most 
emulously. Our chamber was elevated about 
four feet above the ground, and at the edge of 
it was scooped a manger, where the provision 
for the night was thrown; and in the passage 
below it, within the door, all the beasts were 
huddled. The kids and the lambs, however, 
were suffered, as a special indulgence, to frisk 
all over the place. The master was happy to 
see us, and ordered a kid to be slain for the 
occasion. The party now began to increase. 
More children ran in; and a solemn Turk, on 
his journey, arrived to partake of the hospi- 
tality. In about an hour the dinner was pre- 
pared, and to work we all went, eighteen in 
number. The host, being a Christian, had a 
large bottle of wine in the house, that he had 
lately brought from the convent of Nazareth: 
this was uncorked to do honour to the feast. 
The smoke, however, had nearly blinded me ; 
and I sat with a bandage round my eyes, very 
much to the amusement of the more practised 
onesabout me. I peeped from beneath it every 
now and then to dip my hand into the dish, 
and caught a misty glimpse of my companions. 

The Turk thought it proper to withdraw from 
the neighbourhood of the wine-vessel, which 
Was a most capacious one, and sat aloof. When 
dinner was at an end, came coffee and convers- 
ation, and T was most completely put to the 
question. I was obliged to describe my birth, 
parentage, and occupation ; to tell the names 
ofall belonging to me, and draw little pictures 
of their beauties. The woman of the house 
was Most intelligent, and took great interest 
‘my narrations ; but in the East women are 
sitter more than listeners. I did not hear 
nd ove voice much. The party now gradu- 
oes each spread hia carpet and threw 

upon it, till at length we were all 





“Wretched in a row, with our heads to the wall; 


the lady first, then the master, and 30 on to 
the Turk, who had the outside. I came next 
to the children, with a calf tied to a pillar be- 
tween us; a few kids were lying at our feet. 
The cows munched audibly all night, and the 
goats hiccuped without interruption. Sleep, 
therefore, was hopeless, and I rolled about in 
envy of all in the place until daylight came to 
my relief. The moment it peeped into the 
room, up rose the good dame to bake cakes ; 
and her three daughters, Sarah, Husnee, and 
Satafie, scrambled away, after having most 
piously crossed themselves, to milk the cows, 
who had already begun ‘to sniff the morning 
air,’ and were butting with all their might at 
tke door. ‘This commotion brought us sud- 
denly to our legs; the door was at length 
opened, and out we all rushed, to the youngest 
kid of the family. The court-yard was covered 
with snow, which had fallen during the night ; 
and, having no desire to paddle about in it, I 
returned to the house, where new milk and 
barley-cakes awaited us. ‘The master, whose 
treatment of us had been truly Christian and 
truly Arab, resolved to guide us to the banks 
of Kishon, and over the sacred mount.” 

At Nazareth : 

** January 31.—The deep snow on the 
ground rendered it impossible to quit the town, 
and very difficult to move about in it. I waded 
through the narrow streets, however, to make 
a visit to the different spots, said to be still in 
existence, which have been rendered sacred by 
their connexion with the name and early life 
of our Saviour. The being in Nazareth itself, 
however, and the view of every hill and valley 
round it, is sufficient to convey higher feelings, 
and give birth to deeper veneration, than the 
minutie preserved in the traditions of monks, 
and disfigured by their paltry decorations, can 
possibly do. I first went to Joseph’s Shop, as 
it is called: it is now a small chapel, with a 
few wretched pictures hanging about it, where 
mass is occasionally performed in some state. 
The building that has an air of authenticity 
about it is that called the Synagogue, which is 
also a chapel; and, although the property of 
the Latin priests, the Greeks have the privi- 
lege of celebrating their form of worship within 
it. Some poor people, who had been driven 
from their homes by the snow, had taken pos- 
session of this only substantial refuge without 
the convent walls, and had spread their carpets 
on the flags. A number of saints, in very mi- 
serable daubs, were hanging round the walls ; 
among whom, the most conspicuous was St. 
George : two coarse handkerchiefs, with worked 
borders, graced his frame, left there by pilgrims 
who had just passed, in fulfilment of the vow 
which these simple offerings had accomplished 
for them. The most singular resort of the de. 
vout in Nazareth, however, is the stone termed 
© Mensa Christi,’ which stands in a small cham- 
ber, also a chapel : the wall is hung round with 
the certificates of the sacred nature of the relic, 
written in every language known throughout 
Christendom. It is recorded merely as a tra- 
dition of the church, but procures for all who 
say, in @ proper spirit, an ‘Ave Maria’ or 
‘Pater Noster,’ seven years’ plenary indul. 
gence. It was upon this stone, the tradition 
says, that our Lord and his disciples supped 
before and after his resurrection. The clearest 
water is drawn from a fountain not very far 
from the town, to which nearly all the women 
seem to flock, called after the Virgin, from the 
belief that she used to draw water for her 
household from it; a tradition of greater like- 
lihood than those that have endowed buildings 
with the power of giying indulgences to their 


visitors. The snow and the {mud had made 
the road nearly impassable ; it was knee-deep : 
but the business of carrying water could not be 
interrupted, and the women waded backwards 
and forwards in long strings, balancing their 
vessels on their heads in the most skilful man- 
ner, notwithstanding the difficulty of drawing 
their limbs from the mire. As I approached 
the fountain, there was a loud laugh among 
the women at the expense of one of their party, 
in which I seemed to have some concern. * It 
is your brother,’ they all cried, ‘ come and look 
at him :’ but my sister was abashed, and turned 
her head away. Her tormentors would not 
suffer her to escape, however, and, pulling her 
forward, presented to me a very pretty little 
red-haired girl, who, prevented from concealing 
her face, stood blushing before me amid the 
laughter of her companions. It was her fair 
complexion, which made her a most rare bird 
among her dark countrywomen, that gained 
me so sweet a sister. Her hair was of the 
deepest red. I did not ask how she came by 
it, but the women were quite delighted when 
I said there were many maids of Frangistan 
with similar locks.” 

Returning by Acre to Caifa, Major Skinner 
took his departure anew for Jerusalem ; and 
we read the following account of a night-scene 
by the way at Castel Pelligrino. 

** T hastened through the ruins of the once 
extensive city, the walls and gates of which 
are still very considerable. The modern village 
hangs in a dirty heap over the sea: upon the 
roofs of the huts all the people had assembled 
to witness the passage of the animal who had 
excited so much mirth among the daughters of 
the place. At five o’clock, in the midst of a 
heavy shower of rain—for we had not yet got 
rid of the west wind ; ‘ the father of rains,’ as 
the Arabs style it—-we arrived at the village 
of Tuthera, close to the sea-shore. There was 
a khan in it, to the door of which I rode; but 
my heart sunk when I saw the state of the 
interior, three feet deep at least in blue mud, 
and a few dead goats corrupting in the midst 
of it. I sent my squire to request lodgings 
from the people, but he returned without suc- 
cess: there was not a bush within sight that 
would have sheltered a bird. I was in despair, 
and stood by the corner of a broken wall, look. 
ing wistfully at a wrinkled old hag who sat by 
the door of a poor hut on the other side of it. 
There was pity in the old creature's heart, for 
she sent out a fine tall dame, who with some 
majesty waved her arm, and uttered the wel- 
come word, ‘ Come!’ She was a wild-looking 
being: had I met her in a wood in England, 
I should have held out my palm, for she was 
in appearance a perfect gypsy. I obeyed her 
call most willingly, and found the party con- 
sisted only of the old witch and her daughter. 
It was Ramadan, and there was fortunately no 
fire in the room. My whole establishment, 
including the horses, were admitted to the 
hospitality of the widow, for such she was ; 
and we had no space to turn in. In compli- 
ment to the fast of the Mahomedans, I put off 
my dinner till the sun should set. As there 
was an hour of idleness, therefore, we sat in a 
bunch, to exchange, as far as I was concerned, 
most unintelligible civilities with all those who 
came in ; for curiosity led many to examine the 
Frank. The call from the mosque at length 
announced the termination of the day’s fast ; 
and my visitors, dropping off, left me undis- 
turbed for the rest of the night—as far, at least, 
as they could relieve me from disturbance, for 
rest did not belong to the den I had got into. 





As my convent fare was plentiful, 1 had a 
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famous pilau made, which created a sensation in 
the poor women of a most favourable nature ; 
and when it was ready, I did the honours so 
much to their satisfaction, that they left but 
little of it to me; for, unaccustomed to dine 
& l Arabe, I could not keep within ten hands- 
ful. of their rate of eating. I had given up the 
pot to my guests, having taken a modest por- 
tion from it for. my own share. Long before 
I was ready for another supply, they had demo- 
lished the whole mess, and I went nearly sup- 
perless to bed. When the dishes were washed, 
and the barley-bags tied to the horses’ noses, 
we arranged ourselves to sleep. Such a group 
might have become a smuggler’s cave: we were 
heaped together in so close a compass, that it 
was impossible to roll over. The fleas exceeded 
all I had yet met with; and there was every 
creeping thing besides. I covered myself with 
my cloak, and slunk away from my companions 
to where the meal-chest stood, and, leaning 
against it, endeavoured to sleep. ‘The munch- 
ing of the horses, however, and the terrific 
sound the women made in scratching them- 
selves, was beyond endurance. If their skins 
had not been as tough as leather, they would 
have torn themselves to pieces. I went to the 
door, but it was raining hard, and the court 
was full of water. My opening it caused an 
awful confusion. A flock of goats, which in 
all probability had been kept out of their proper 
lodging to accommodate us, were collected at 
the door. The moment it moved, in they came, 
dripping wet, butting and jumping, to our utter 
discomfiture for the rest of the night. Sleep 
was now beyond hope: the women made a fire, 
and began to cook their morning meal, which, 
during Ramadan, must be eaten before day- 
light. I joined them in it with a good appetite ; 


and soon after dawn made my escape from the 
most wretched confinement to which mortal 
was ever consigned.” 

(To be continued.) 








A Residence in France; with an Excursion 
up the Rhine, and a Second Visit to Switzer- 
jand. By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., Author 
of “ The Pilot,” &c. 2vols.12mo. London, 
1836. Bentley. 

WE have received these volumes go late in the 

week that we can only introduce our readers 

to the threshold, and give them a glimpse, in 
the author’s own words, of what they may ex- 
pect. He sets out:— 

*¢ Jefferson has somewhere said, that no 
American ought to be more than five years, at 
a time, out of his own country, lest he get 
behind it. This may be true, as to its facts; 
but the author is convinced that there is more 
danger of his getting before it, as to opinion. 
It is not improbable that this book may furnish 
evidence of both these truths.” 

We copy the following from some very inter- 
esting and amusing matters connected with 


Lafayette :— 
bs Louis XVIII., La Fayette pronounced to be} d 


the falsest man he had ever meet with ; to use 
his own expression, ‘/’homme le plus faux.’ 
He gave him credit for a great deal of talent, 
but added, that his duplicity was innate, and 
not the result of his position, for it was known 
to his young. associates, in early youth, and 
that they used to say among themselves, as 
young men, and in their ordinary gaieties, 
that it would be unsafe to confide in the 
Comte de Provence. Of Charles X., he spoke 
kindly, giving him exactly a different cha- 
racter. He thought him the most honest of 
the three brothers, though quite unequal to the 
crisis in which he had been galled to reign. 





He believed him sincere in his religious pro- 
fessions, and thought the charge of his being 
a professed Jesuit by no means improbable. 
Marie Antoinette he thought an injured wo- 


man, On the subject of her reputed gallan- |p 


tries, he spoke cautiously, premising that, as 
an American, I ought to make many allow- 
ances for a state of society, that was altogether 
unknown in our country. Treating this matter 
with the discrimination of a man of the world, 
and the delicacy of a gentleman, he added 
that he entirely exonerated her from all of the 
coarse charges that had proceeded from vulgar 
clamour; while he admitted that she had be- 
trayed a partiality for a young Swede that 
was, at least, indiscreet for one in her situa- 
tion, though he had no reason to believe her 
attachment had led her to the length of crimi- 
nality. I asked his opinion concerning the 
legitimacy of the Duc de Bordeaux, but he 
treated the rumour to the contrary, as one of 
those miserable devices to which men resort to 
effect the ends of party, and as altogether un- 
worthy of serious attention. * ™ = 

‘“*T once asked General La Fayette his 
opinion of the nerve of the Duc d’Orléans 
(£galité). He laughed, and said the king 
had made an appeal to him quite lately, on 
the same subject. ‘And the answer?’ ‘I 
told his majesty that I believed his father was 
a brave man; but, you may be sure, I was glad 
he did not ask me if I thought he was an honest 
one, too.’ ™ ” = x 

** He made me laugh with a story, that he 
said the English officers had told him of Gene- 
ral Knyphausen, who commanded the Hessian 
mercenaries, in 1776. This officer, a rigid 
martinet, knew nothing of the sea, and not 
much more of geography. On the voyage be- 
tween England and America, he was in the 
ship of Lord Howe, where he passed several 
uncomfortable weeks, the fleet having an un- 
usually long passage, on account of the bad 
sailing of some of the transports. At length, 
Knyphausen could contain himself no longer, 
but, marching stiffly up to the admiral one day, 
he commenced with—-‘ My lord, I know it is 
the duty of a soldier to be submissive at sea; 
but, being intrusted with the care of the troops 
of his Serene Highness, my master, I feel it my 
duty just to inquire if it be not possible that, 
during some of the dark nights we have me | 
had, we may have sailed past America ?’ 
asked him if he had been at the chateau lately. 
His reply was very brief and expressive. ‘The 
king denies my account of the programme of 
the Hotel de Ville, and we stand in the position 
of two gentlemen who, in substance, have given 
each other the lie. Circumstances prevent our 
going to the Bois de Boulogne to exchange 
shots,’ he added, smiling, ‘but they also pre- 
vent our exchanging visits.’ ” fi 

The following sketch of Parisian society will 
form a pleasant variation :— 

“ Not long since, I dined at the table of M. 
e ——, in company with Mr. B., of New 
York. The company consisted of some twenty 
men, all of whom had played conspicuous parts 
in the course of the last thirty years. I pointed 
out the peculiarity just mentioned to my com- 
panion, and asked him if there was a single face 
at table which had the placid, dignified, and 
contented look which denotes the consciousness 
of right motives, a frank independence, and a 
mind at peace with itself. We could not dis- 
cover one! I have little doubt that national 
physiognomy is affected by national character. 
You may form some idea, on the other hand, 
of the perfect simplicity and good taste that 
prevails in French saciety, by a little occur. 





Renee aS 
rence on the day just mentioned. “A gentle. 
man, of singularly forbidding countenance, sat 
next us; and, in the course of the conversa, 
tion, he mentioned the fact, that he had once 
assed a year in New York, of which place he 
conve: with interest and vivacity. B— 
was anxious to know who this gentleman might 
be. I could not only say, that he was a man of 
great acuteness and knowledge, whom I had 
often met in society, but, as to his name, I did 
not remember ever to have heard it. He had 
always conducted himself in the simple manner 
that he witnessed, and it was my impression 
that he was the private secretary of the master 
of the house, who was a dignitary of the state, 
for I had often met him at the same table, 
Here the matter rested for a few days. The 
following week we removed into the Rue St. 
Dominique. Directly opposite to the porte. 
cochére of our hotel was the porte-cochére of an 
hotel that had once belonged to the Princes of 
Conti. <A day or two after the removal, I saw 
the unknown gentleman coming out of the 
gateway opposite, as I was about to enter our 
own. He bowed, saluted me by name, and 
passed on. Believing this a good occasion to 
ascertain who he was, I crossed the street, and 
asked the porter for the name of the gentleman 
who had just gone out. * Mais, c’est Monsieur 
le Duc!’ * Duke!—what Duke?’ ‘ Why, 
Monsieur le Duc de Valmy, the proprietor of 
this hotel!’ It was the younger Kellerman, 
the hero of Marengo! But I could fill volumes 
with anecdotes of a similar nature; for, in 
these countries, in which men of illustrious 
deeds abound, one is never disturbed in society 
by the fussy pretension and swagger that is apt 
to mark the presence of a lucky speculator in 
the stocks. Battles, unlike bargains, are rarely 
discussed in society. I have already told you 
how little sensation is produced in Paris by the 
presence of a celebrity, though, in no part of 
the world is more delicate respect paid to those 
who have earned renown, whether in letters, 
arts, or arms. Like causes, however, notori- 
ously produce like effects; and, I think, under 
the new regime, which is purely a money- 
power system, directed by a mind whose ambi- 
tion is wealth, that one really meets here more 
of that swagger of stocks and lucky specula- 
tions, in the world, than was formerly the case. 
Society is decidedly less graceful, more care- 
worn, and of a worse tone to-day, than it was 
previously to the revolution of 1830. I pre- 
sume the elements are unchanged, but the 
ebullition of the times is throwing the scum to 
the surface; a natural but temporary conse- 
quence of the present state of things.” 

Mr. Cooper does not seem among his changes 
to have learnt to like the English much better 
than he did. He says:— 

* T have learned to distrust the liberalism of 
some of the English, who are too apt to consult 
their own national interests, in regarding the 
rights of their neighbours. This, ee will say, 
is no more than human nature, which renders 
all men selfish. True; but the concerns of 
few nations being as extensive, varied, and 
artificial as those of England, the people of 
other countries are not liable to be influenced 
by so many appeals to divert them from a sound 
and healthful state of feeling. England, asa 
nation, has never been a friend of liberty 10 
other nations, as witness her long and bitter 
hostility to ourselves, to France and Holland, 
and her close alliances with Turkey, Persia, 
&c. &c. Just at this moment, apprehension 
of Russia causes her to dilate a little more than 
usual on the encouragement of liberty ; but i¢ 
is a mystification that can deceive no one of the 
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least observation. Of whatever sins England 
is to be accused, as a nation, she cannot be ac- 
cused of that of political propagandism. Even 
her own recent progress in liberty has been the 
result of foreign and external example. I now 
speak of the state, which extends its influence 
very far into society; but there are many in- 
dividuals who carry their principles as far as 
any men on earth. This latter class, more- 
over, is largely and rapidly on the increase, 
has always effected, and will still effect, far 
more than the state itself in favour of free- 
dom.” 

This brings us to an excursion from Paris, 
where we can quite conveniently break off. 





Longinus on the Sublime in Writing ; translated: 
with Notes, original and selected, and Three 
Dissertations. &vo. pp. 372. London, 1836. 
Longman and Co. Norwich, Bacon and Co. 

In the vast republic of letters there is, perhaps, 

no body of men that hold so undisputed a sway 

in their particular province as the Greek critics. 

In any questionable case, falling within the 

limits of their authority, they are universally 

called upon as arbitrators, and their judgment 
admitted without prospect of appeal. The 

greater part of our literature, though often im- 

perceptibly, is modelled and perfected according 

to the precepts which have proceeded from these 
law-givers and framers of the constitution of 
learning; nor could this confidence and depend- 
ence be more judiciously placed, in spite of the 
objections which from time to time are brought 
by the would-be-more-enlightened moderns 
against the patriarchs of science. Amongst 
these presumed errors, the charge of bestowing 
too much attention upon trifles holds a pro- 
minent situation. They are accused of wasting 
their time upon useless minutie, and misap- 
plying their powers upon insignificant objects ; 
and it is asserted, that this application of the 
intellect to unworthy pursuits unfits it for its 
more important functions. ‘* How can a man 
comprehend great matters that breaketh his 
mind too much to small observations ?” says 

Bacon. But to understandings thoroughly 

imbued with kindred principles of taste and 

discernment, these seeming minutiz all tend 

to the one great object, the attainment of a 

perfect standard of beauty ; and, perhaps, the 

all-persuasive force of our chief authors, both 
ancient and modern, springs insensibly from 
their careful attention to the arrangement of the 
less striking portions of their arguments. One 
of the peculiar and pleasing characteristics of 
these writers is the perfect ease and quietness 
with which the great truths, that now govern 
the world, freely escape them; it seems as if 
they were not aware of the importance of their 
words, and as if they thought such conclusions 
must naturally arise in the breast of every 
thinking individual. This contrasts strangely 

With the self-satisfaction and exultation which, 

in the present day, accompany the diffusion of 

4 new law in the system of science. 

‘ Among the productions of these philosophers, 

ri if any, hold a higher place than the cele- 

yg Essay on the Sublime, by Longinus. 
t is not our intention here to discuss the 

— and doctrines of the work, which has 

eeu tried and sifted since its first appearance 

up to the present time, and which will call for 
the attention of every pretender to eminence 
in its department; but, as a curious question 

in later times sprung up as to the person 
and era of the author, it may not be unin- 
teresting to the reader if we offer a few re- 
as upon these subjects. Mr. Spurdens, in 

first Dissertation that accompanies his 





translation, mentions, as his chief authorities 
upon these points, a work called “ Remarks 
upon the supposed Dionysius Longinus,” by 
the Rev. J. W. Knox (a production evincing 
much taste and learning), and the article in 
which these Remarks are criticised in the 
Edinburgh Review. We have, in addition, the 
reply of Mr. Knox to the Reviewers ; and it is 
from these sources that the following observa- 
tions are mostly derived. 

This Treatise, commonly called the Golden, 
has been generally ascribed to the celebrated 
Longinus, the philosopher of Athens, after- 
wards secretary and tutor to Zenobia of Pal- 
myra. He is too well known to need descrip- 
tion ; and, as Gibbon observes, “* His fame will 
survive that of the queen who betrayed, or the 
tyrant who condemned him.” Although he 
lived near the middle of the third century, the 
existence of this treatise was scarcely known 
till the sixteenth, which is attributable to its 
not having been intended for publication, but 
written merely for the use of a young friend : 
this will account for its late appearance, who- 
ever may have been the author. It has been 
remarked that, with few exceptions, the origin 
of scepticism with respect to authorship has 
been traced to the scholars of the Continent ; 
and, accordingly, we find the first who denied 
Longinus of Palmyra to be the author was 
Weiske; he was followed by Amati (who 
thought it belonged to Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus); Dr. Parr is believed to have enter- 
tained a similar doubt; and recently, Mr. 
Knox and our author have come forward as 
champions against the popular belief. By 
Mr. S. it is supposed that the essay was written 
in the first century, by a Dionysius Cassius 
Longinus, or, according to Mr. K., by an ano- 
nymous author. The following arguments are 
the strongest that are adduced in favour of this 
opinion. The style of this work is remarkable 
for its elegance and purity; the Palmyrene 
wrote in the reigns of Gallienus, Claudius, and 
Aurelian, when the golden age of literature 
had entirely passed away, and a much inferior 
metal was the characteristic of the times, as 
the writings of Origen and others of that era 
plainly evince. This book was intended to 
supply the deficiency of a treatise by Cecilius, 
who merely pointed out in what the sublime 
consisted, without the means of attaining it. 
He is mentioned in terms that imply him to be 
a contemporary, which would clearly prove 
that the Palmyrene could not be the author. 
The clearest proof, however, in favour of the 
Longinus of the first century, is the ‘‘ peace of 
the world” mentioned in the last section, which 
is shewn to belong to the age of Augustus, and 
by no possibility to that of Aurelian, one of the 
most troubled periods of history. From the 
death of Alexander Severus, which happened 
A.D. 235, there was nothing but wars and 
tumults, till Aurelian’s accession, who assumed 
the purple in 270. It was at this time that 
the Gothic wars raged, which are described by 
Gibbon in terms impressing the reader deeply 
with the violence and fury of the struggle. 
“A general conflagration,” he says, “ blazed 
out at the same time in every district of 
Greece. * * The rage of war, both by land and 
sea, spread from the eastern point of Sunium to 
the western coast of Epirus.”” These extracts 
paint strongly the unsettled state of affairs. 
In 272, Aurelian began his Oriental wars, the 
circumstances and consequences of which, so 
intimately connected with Longinus of Pal- 
myra, are known to every reader of history. 
These considerations must lead us to conclude 
that the writer who alluded to ‘* the peace of 





ST 
the world” could not have made the remark in 
the middle of the third century. On the other 
hand, every thing tends to point out the age of 
Augustus as the date agreeing in each par- 
ticular with the spirit of the allusion. Tacitus, 
speaking of the period following the battle of 
Actium, says, “ Bellum e4 tempestate nullum, 
nisi adversus Germanos, supererat ..... domi 
res tranquille.” The whole description of this 
cessation from warfare coincides exactly with 
the picture, drawn by the essayist, of the then 
state of affairs. Horace, referring to this time, 
mentions ‘ totum confecta duella per orbem.” 
“ This peace,” says Mr. S. “‘ was the torpor 
that succeeded the establishment of despotic 
power ;” and if we search through the history 
of the preceding and subsequent years, we shall 
be forced to acknowledge that the first century 
alone can lay claim to this treatise. There is 
some force in the assertion, that the contempt 
of riches, luxuries, and such pomps and vanities, 
inculcated in the course of the essay, is more 
suitable to the stern ideas of a disappointed 
republican, than to those of a minister of an 
Oriental princess. We place, however, no re- 
liance on the doctrine that Longinus of Pal- 
myra could not have written grammatical dis- 
quisitions and a production of this nature, as 
they require minds of a different cast. 

One of the most difficult obstacles of the 
Palmyrene’s antagonists is the mention of a 
certain Ammonius in the thirteenth section. 
This name is known to have belonged to the 
tutor of Zenobia’s minister ; and if, therefore, 
it could be proved that he is the individual 
referred to, it would be fatal to the supporters 
of the Longinus of the first century, who could 
scarcely be expected to quote from an author 
who lived in the beginning of the third; the 
character, however, of Ammonius Sacca, the 
preceptor in question, is well known as that of 
a man of wild and mystical ideas, bent upon 
joining the discordant materials of Christianity 
and the Gentile philosophy. From the account 
that has come down to us of his works, it seems 
highly improbable that Longinus could have 
quoted such an author, in a disquisition in- 
volving so much taste and powers of discern- 
ment ; it is, too, only but fair to suppose that 
if the intimate connexion of master and pupil 
had existed, Longinus would not have passed 
it over, as he does, without the slightest al- 
lusion. We are then forced to imagine that 
some earlier Ammonius must be meant. “ We 
have, indeed,” says Mr. S., “ no express men- 
tion of such a writer under Augustus, but this 
circumstance will hardly warrant the inference 
that no such one existed.” Valcknaer, how- 
ever, mentions an Ammonius, * Quem ante 
Augusti imperium Aristarchi Scholam md- 
deratum fuisse testatur Suidas!’? Ammonius, 
too, seems a common name among philosophers, 
and three or four are brought forward by Mr. 
S., who, although not meant by the essayist, 
shew the frequency of the appellation. It 
seems, therefore, reasonable to suppose (espe- 
cially when the other circumstances are con- 
sidered), that this Ammonius was a writer 
preceding or during the Augustan age, whose 
works have unfortunately not reached us, We 
now leave the reader in possession of the main 
points of the dispute ; and we have little doubt 
but that he will acknowledge the justness of 
the conclusion that decides against the author- 
ship of the ill-fated Asiatic. 

We will now proceéd to the labours of Mr. 
Spurdens himself. His style is singularly well 
adapted for the subject he has selected for trans- 
lation, and contrasts often favourably with the 
work of Dr. Smith in its diguity and, at the 
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same time, fidelity to the original. If Mr. S. 
fail anywhere, we think it is in his translation 
of the extracts quoted by the essayist. For 
instance, in the well-known passage from the 
first Philippic, sec. xviii. “ Tell me,” &c. 
The expression, ‘a man of Macedon waging 
war against Greece,” falls short of the x«r«- 
mwoasuay, the ** warring down” of the orator, as 
the force of the preposition is entirely neglected. 
Dr. Smith has, ** a Macedonian ensilaves the 
Athenians.” Weiske Latinises it by, ‘* quam 
a Macedonia Greciam sudjugari.” The 
famous rayiws tsi trseov Pidsraoy wonorre 
is also inadequately rendered. The notes on 
the original text and translation are ex- 
cellent. Mr. S.’s new reading, p. 136, is ex- 
tremely happy; and the annotations of pre- 
ceding commentators are put in a clear and in- 
structive light. In several passages his own il- 
lustrations are exceedingly apposite, and tend 
to elucidate the ideas of an author, sometimes, 
though rarely, difficult of compreliension. The 
second and third Dissertations we forbear to 
enter upon, as partaking of a nature that has 
so often been discussed, and which would lead 
us into an endless train of fine-drawn argu- 
ments and logical distinctions. 

Asa fair specimen of the translator's style, 
we subjoin the following extract. 

‘‘ [Plato] ponrs forth the amplitude of his 
style in every direction, like the sea, in a full 
tide of grandeur. I should say, then, that the 
orator [Demosthenes], whose style in his 
speeches is more impassioned, shews, of the two, 
the greater fire and spirit: and that Plato, 
whose peculiar excellence consists in a lofty and 
dignified magnificence, although he avoids 
frigidity, never flashes with that lightning of 
eloquence, which is emitted by the former. 
Of the same nature, as it appears to me, my 
dear Terentianns,—if we Greeks may be allowed 
to form an opinion,—is the difference which 
exists between the greatness of Demosthenes 
and that of Cicero. The sublimity of the one 
consists in its abruptness; that of the other, in 
its diffuseness. Our countryman, from the 
force, rapidity, and reighty vehemence with 
which he burns and sweeps all away before him, 
may be compared to a storm, or a thunderbolt : 
while Cicero is like a lambent flame, which, 
spreading around, feeds upon and consumes 
every thing as it advances, and maintains its 
destructive energy, nourished and supported, 
from time to time, by the fuel of various kinds 
which it is continually finding in its progress.”* 





Ten Porms. Batch the Third. 


1. The Sea Nymph's Wake, and other Poems. By Robert 
Hamilton. 1I2mo. pp. 144. (London, Tilt.) — Con- 
tains a tolerable display of fancy, which the author has 
mistaken for originality, a quality but rarely found now 
unless it be in a fossil state—organic remains re-fleshed. 
Mr. Mamilton’s are not those beautiful creations, 


«* That on the sands with printless feet 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back.” 


Their actions are too heavy; they have too much of the 
mortal about them; they are not those blue-eyed daugh- 
ters who carol in their coral palaces to the music of mur- 
muring waters—who, 
** On a dolphin’s back, 
Utter such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grows civil at their song.” 


Still the book contains poetry not to be despised ; seme 
that afford pleasure in the perusal, and (as the author says 
this is his first attempt) we have hopes that he will ist 
produce something very superior to the volume now be- 
fore us. Some of his sonnets are very passable, although 
not written in the legitimate measure; we extract the 
following :— 
«* To Morning. 
t« Piercing the gray clouds of the blue-eyed morn, 
The lark, on dew-dipp’d wing, her native song 
Ss cheerfully. See, Luna’s waning horn 
Dies from the view, as, from the wave reborn, 


The king of day in glory rolls 
His radiant car. Al nature’s living throng 
Welcome his march, — ing night’s shade to scorn. 
Hark! to the jocund cock, with clarion shrill, 

Sending defiance to his neighbou lord ;— 

The trout springs from the heather brim-bound rill ; 
And in the dale, and on the tow’ring hill, 

The pt flocks glean nature’s grassy hoard; 
The shep ’s pipe, the clack of busy mil}, 

Proclaim that day’s to earth once more restored.” 


2. Lynmouth ; or Sketches and Musings in North Devon. 
a8 Sojourner. 8vo. pp. 24. (London, Rivingtons.)— 
These verses are published, the author states, ‘‘ in aid 
of the contributions raised for endowing Lee chapel, in 
the parish of Ilfracombe.” We admire purpose more 
than the poetry, which is occasionally =z mystified. 
We were, for instance, puzzled with the following four 
lines in the opening, and are not fully certain now 
whether we understand the real meaning :— 


«* Fairest of provinces, such worthies erst, 
And such, not old of date, thy bosom nursed, 
I name them not; if gone, their deeds survive; 
If only lost awhile, and still alive,” &c. 


3. Pompeii, with other Poems. By the Rev. L. Middleton, 
B.D. 8vo. pp. 7 (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 
This is an attempt to describe the fall, and present ap- 
—- of Pompeii, which, in our opinion, would have 

nm far more interesting had it been written in prose. 
Had we not read Bulwer’s inimitable work, we might 
have picked out a few thoughts not altogether devoid of 
interest. But when we have been lighted by the sun of 
a over this beautiful city, we grow wearied with fol- 
lowing the steps of a lesser light. 

4. Faith; a Poem. By Benjamin Luckock, Minister 
of the English churches of St. Paul and St. John, St. Croix. 
12mo. pp. 186. (London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)— 
This poem is well written, and bears on every page the 
impress of the scholar; it is the production of a gentle- 
man well-educated; no one will be the worse for perusing 
it; every part forms an excellent sermon. But it is as 
meek, and gentle, and Jowly in heart, as Faith herself; 
in a word, it is not poetry. Education can and does 
make many an author, but it never yet made a poet. 
Poets are not taught; they bring their invisible harps 
with them into the world; they come laden with Te 
of beauty and words of music—albeit, they know not this 
until after years; they feel the golden chords struck 
within their ms, and, like Fear, 


** Recoil from sounds themselves have made.” 


There is but little that can be called artificial in poetry; 
education may and does set off the picture, but it is 
merely the frame: the 


** Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 


are not to be attained but in the school of Nature and 
the heart. We believe the author of this volume to bea 
good and pious man; one whose writings may be made a 
great benefit to mankind: he great power of 
thought, a chain of clear and connected reasoning, a mind 
sti with much reading; let him make use of these in 
their per channels, but leave poetry to poets. 

5. The Murdered Protestant Pastor. By the Author of 
** Rosebuds presented to my Children.” 8vo. pp. 24. 
(London, Hatchard and Son.)—Although this is but 2 
mere —— it contains several beautiful and affecting 
stanzas. Its title and outward appearance will cause it in 
too many places to be thrown aside unread; but those 
who dedicate a few minutes to its 1, will not call it 
time ill-spent. We do not altogether admire the feelin 
in which it is written, and would advise the author, in his 
next attempt, to try a less forbidding subject. A Mur- 
de or cannot be so pleasing a present to his chil- 
dren as Rosebuds. 

6. The Jeopardy and Hope of Britain. By a Quondam 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 32. (London 
Crofts.) A strange mixture of religious and abusive 
feeling; in one page calling upon all the saints to save 
us, and in the next abusing Dan and the rint. There 
are, however, some good stirring lines, and it is well 
worth reading. 

7. Rhymes from Italy, in a Series of Letters toa Friend 
in England, 12mo. pp. 177. (London, Ridgway.) — A 
series of letters in verse, not without merit, certainly; 
and, as they have no pretensions to any thing more than 
a little good-natured drollery, it wou!d be unfair to look 
at them in another spirit. We have no doubt that the 
author’s friends have been made happy by their publi- 
cation. In the Preface, there is an apology for having 
been over severe on certain things: we sought in vain 
for such es; there is not a blow struck, through- 
out the whole, capable of maiming a fly. It is written 
in a jog-trot Hudibrastic style, with some very indifferent 
«Yr Ni 

%. Vor Populi, through Anazarchus; a Satire. 8vo. 
pp. 70. (London, Purkess.)\—We wish the author of this 
work had fixed his name to it—he would then, at least, 
have obtained our admiration for his boldness. ‘* He 
runs a-muck, and tilts at all he meets:” he is very 
abusive, and boasts of having ‘‘ crucified” those whom 
he has attacked. As a specimen ef his modesty, see a 
long note at the 27th page. Crucify, forsooth! a tenth- 
rate penny-a-liner would have impaled his victims better. 
He is a slovenly hand with the knife; he haggles, instead 
of cutting clean. Another would have done the work 
even while he was taking his aim. Nevertheless, he is an 
excellent hand at sharpening the knife; and the long 
strokes he takes wpon his steel must have sounded hor- 
ribly to his victims; but, when he comes to stab, he is 








but a butcher, driving the point th 5 
that cause neither torture nor death, spe mites 

9. A Voice from the Cloister. By a Youn Collegian. 
8vo. pp. 20. (Oxford, Wheeler; London, Dalton.)—The 
intention of the author of this poem is good; he depicts 
vice in strong and terrible colours. We could almost 
fancy, while perusing his lines, that we held Pollok’s 
*« Course of Time” in our hands. There is a soul in his 
writings; and we are sorry that he has confined his 
thoughts to the space of twenty pages. It is astonishing 
to view the quantity of poems which have been published 
lately in the shape of pamphlets, 


*¢ Sent into this breathing world, scarce half made up.” 


Perhaps, in this age of discovery, the publishers have hit 
upon the readiest method of fire-kindling; and wish to 
save the tug of covers. But, then, if we chance to meet 
with any thing good (which is but seldom) in this form, 
ten to one but our maid in waiting conveys it away in 
the paper-basket ; for she lays claim to almost every thing 
— het = of pamphlets, and says, ‘* They are so handy 
o light.” 

10. The Atonement, and other Sacrei Poems. By W.S. 
Oke, M.D. 12mo. pp. 176. (London, Longman and Co.) 
— We extract the following from the Preface to this 
volume: ‘ The author is fully conscious of its unfitness 
to meet the eye of severe criticism; he feels that its 
publication may render him liable to the charge of pre- 
sumption, for having attempted to write on a subject 
which belongs to the pen ofa higher profession.” We will 
not lay ourselves open to the imputation of bad taste, 
by praising what the author has himself condemned ; but 
we do assert, that he has sadly mangled the beautiful 
simplicity of the Bible in his stanzas. Half of nearly 
every page is occupied with the verses of Scripture, from 
which he has made the lines above them. Take, for 
instance, the following, opened at random, and yet a pass- 
age to which even an indifferent poet would have made 
some addition. 


«* Let the bleak desert, that no culture knows, 
Its chaplets wear, and blossom as the rose; 
Let murmuring springs its arid sands adorn, 
And firs and myrtles choke the noxious thorn.” 


Then, read the verses in the margin, and see how the 
original beauty is disfigured. 


*« And the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 


** And the desert shall rejoice.” How superior to wearing 
chaplets! We know nothing finer—not even Shakespeare's 
flowers that ‘* do paint the meadows with delight.” 


«And the parched ground shall become a pool; and 
the thirsty land, springs of water. 

«* Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree.” 


But we will not be severe upon what the author has 
had the good sense to condemn; neither do we like to 
shew up folly when it is clothed with religion. But we 
are of opinion that such poetry as this is calculated to do 
more harm than good. 








Sir Grenville Temple’s Travels. 
[Second notice: conclusion. } 
BEForRE concluding his Gossamer trip, Sir 
Grenville visited Smyrna and Delos; ‘and his 
account of the latter offers food for much re- 
flection-—“* Sweet and bitter fancies ”°—when 
we remember how deeply our minds are 
imbued with the ancient memoirs of the 
island, and see how little there is now left to 
warm the imagination. : 
“© Delos appears to have been covered in 
almost every part with edifices, whose sub- 
structures and fragments of columns are still 
visible, especially along the north-west coast, 
where there are also traces of long ranges of 
quays. In two places 1 observed remains of 
fountains, surmounted, apparently, by domes 
supported by columns. The island is one mass 
of gray granite, and is now quite uninhabited ; 
it produces a variety of small brush-wood, 
which the people of Myconi come over to cut 
for fuel; but Latona would at present search 
in vain for a palm or olive-tree against which 
to support herself during her confinement. 
The Myconotes convey their sheep and cattle 
over to Rhene, for the sake of pasture. Off its 
north-east point is an island with two houses 
on it. The numerous race of rabbits which 
former travellers stated to exist on Delos ap- 
pears to be extinct; in fact, I did not observe 
any animal on it, except a curious specimen @ 
the lacerta species, which measured eleven 
inches in length ; its head and the extremity 
of the tail were of a cream colour, 
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body, which was covered with scales like those 
of the armadillo, was dark green-gray.”’ 

It would be observed, by the extracts in our 
last Number, that the author has formed a 
very low estimate of the modern Greek cha- 
yacter; concurring, we regret to observe, with 
Sir W. Gell, and too many preceding travellers 
who have written on the same subject :—— 

“J would (says Sir Grenville) here advise 
all travellers never to employ Greeks if they 
can avoid it; but, if compelled to do so, 
never to place the least confidence in them. 
Iam not alluding particularly to the people 
of Anti-Paros, but to all Greeks; for in this 
island, though we were well cheated, yet it 
was done in a very civil manner, which is 
not always the case. Always employ Turks 
in preference to Greeks, either as guides, as 
boatmen, or in making purchases. Every 
person who has travelled in the east, will, I 
am sure, agree with me on this point. * 

“ To conclude these remarks, I shall merely 
observe, that the Turk is an honour to the 
country he inhabits, and the Greek is but 
the dirt of it.” 

Throughout both volumes the same re- 
proaches are made. ‘¢ The Americans,” we 
are told, “are the only people who seem 
to have acquired any correct idea of the 
Greek character ; and, knowing it, adopt the 
proper mode of treating them, by stringing 
them up at the yard-arm the very instant of 
their capture: this conduct causes the Ame- 
rican flag to be much respected.” 

But to resume and close this voyage: re- 
turning from Anti-Paros to Malta, Sir Gren- 
ville relates a curious instance—if not of the 
migration — at any rate, of the long flights of 
various birds :— 

“During our passage we were visited by a 
great number of various birds — doves, hawks, 
sparrows, green-finches, and swallows—and 
this when we were as much as a hundred-and- 
fifty English miles from Modon, the nearest 
land; they were all so tired that we easily 
caught them, but they soon died from fa- 
tigue.’ 

The second excursion described in these 
volumes, was made in company with Lady 
Temple, and is principally occupied with Malta 
and Constantinople, which latter place Sir 
Grenville seems to have perambulated and 
examined daily for a considerable time. His 
details are, accordingly, very interesting ; but, 
as we have frequently of late gone over the 
same ground, we will rather address the re- 
mainder of our brief review to other points. 

Touching at Tropea, which is much ont of 
the usual route, our compatriots found no inn, 
but were hospitably entertained by the chief of 
the customs ; and so slight has been the in- 
tercourse with other parts of Europe, that, our 
author says‘ At dinner I offered our landlord 
some champagne, which I had brought from the 
yacht ; but he seemed not in the least to know 
what it was, taking it for English porter.” 

Of the place itself, it is stated :— 

Tropea is in the province of Calabria Ul. 
teriore; it is surrounded by walls and towers, 
and from many points has a very picturesque 
tffect : the rock on which it stands rises per- 
pendicularly from the sea, so that the owners 
’ the houses which are built on the edge of 
t € precipice, carry on fishing with great suc- 
Sa their windows. Two little streams, 
- afito and the Lamia, fall into the sea 

ween Tropea and Parghelia. The country 

— a considerable quantity of cotton, 

a 1s worked upon the spot: the plants, 

pared with those of Egypt, have, however, 





a very dwarfish and miserable appearance. 
About one thousand rotoli of silk are yearly 
produced in the environs. Provisions are very 
cheap, and a good house may be hired for one 
or two dollars a-month. One of the principal 
residents of the place assured me he lived very 
comfortably on a pension he received from 
government of four carlini, 1s. 4d. a-day.”’ 
The sketch of Malta is well worthy the 
perusal, not only of the general reader, but of 
the etymologist and antiquary: its early his- 
tory, from the blankness of Pheeacian, through 
the hardly less dark periods of Pheenician and 
Carthagenian (perhaps, though Sir G. thinks 
not, of Egyptian) possession, is elucidated by 
several interesting particulars, and supplies a 
link in the chain of research which stretches 
through an extraordinary era. But we must 


leave it; and for what better can we leave it 
than for a really pretty woman, though so old 
as to be described by Ibrahim Khalifi, in his 
history of Jenkeez Khan ? 

“ There was a city named Malta in the 
Mediterranean, whose king was Altun Khan, 


fe (. his wife was called Koor- 


lauch, zed and they had a daughter 
named Ulemalek Koorekli. sf y y—) Abs 


She was placed in a palace of stone forty 
fathoms high, where neither the sun nor the 
moon could be seen. Such, however, was her 
beauty, that if she smiled upon dry wood, it 
immediately shot forth leaves; or if upon 
barren ground, the grass instantly sprung up ; 
if she combed her hair, she showered precious 
stones; and if she shed tears, they became 
gold and silver.” 

Our next quotation refers to the condition of 
the fine arts at Thermia: — 

“In the midst of our bargains we were 
addressed by a man who spoke Italian; he 
was one of the Demogerontes of the place, and 
took us to dine with him. We were waited 
upon by his wife, a very fine woman; the 
rooms were adorned with pictures of American 
and Greek men-of-war, besides several por- 
traits of the different members of the Holy 
Alliance, the seasons, and some saints, all 
painted apparently from the same model, so 
that without the names which were affixed to 
each, it would have been a matter of some 
difficulty to have distinguished the Emperor of 
Austria from Winter, or the Emperor of 
Russia from the Panagia.”’ 

We now pass Tenedos and the Troad; just 
stopping to give a trait of the military dis- 
cipline in these parts ; where ‘‘ teeth-money” 
is levied :— 

“* Several large detachments of cavalry had 
lately passed through this part of the country, 
either as deserters, or as corps returning 
home on the conclusion of the war with Rus- 
sia ; and as the men were allowed neither pay 
nor rations by the government, they were 
obliged to forage for themselves. This is 
generally performed in the following manner: 
a soldier, on arriving at a town or village. 
dismounts at the door of any house that suits 
his fancy, makes the owner furnish him and 
his horse with what they require, and, on 
departing, asks for ‘ teeth-money,’ that is to 
say, a compensation in money for the injury 
which his teeth may have sustained in devour- 
ing the provisions placed before him; the 
landlord, in presenting the required sum, ex- 
presses his hope that the damage is not such 
as to prevent the soldier from returning at 
some future period, and honouring him with 





another visit. All this passes in the gravest 
and most serious manner.” 

See us, at last, at Constantinople, ‘“ The 
imperial capital of Constantine, which, at 
the confluence of two oceans and two worlds, 
resembles a diamond set between two sapphires 
and two emeralds, and forms the most precious 
centre-stone of the ring of universal empire.” 

Here our travellers had excellent oppor- 
tunities of seeing the sultan and his principal 
ministers ; but, as there are no striking novel- 
ties in the descriptions of them, we quit men 
for animals. 

“The Turkish horses are easily distin- 
guished from others by their forms. They 
have good middle pieces, though rather round 5 
high and thick crests, resembling in their im- 
mense arch that of the Godolphin Arabian. 
Their heads are rather coarse and badly put 
on; and their legs are short, flat, and bony. 
The favourite colours are the pie-balds and the 
strawberries, especially when the two near 
legs and one of the off ones are white. The 
Italians have the same predilection, saying, 
Baizano a tre, é cavallo di Ré. White muzzles 
and wall-eyes are also: considered as great 
beauties. One horse was particularly pointed 
out to us as remarkable for his extraordinary 
colour, which was certainly most singular, 
being a perfectly bright crimson shade of chest- 
nut, which, viewed under the influence of the 
sun’s rays, looked exactly like the finest car- 
mine. I imagined it to be produced by the 
khennah, or some other dye, but was positively 
assured it was the horse’s natural colour. The 
Dongolese horses are excellently adapted for 
the carriage, many being from sixteen to 
seventeen hands high, very showy, and with 
grand action. They are, however, remarkably 
long in the back, and rough in their move- 
ments when rode. Sadih Khan, a Persian 
who has long resided in England, had lately 
arrived at Constantinople from his own coun- 
try, bringing with him, amongst other horses, 
one of the breed of Takkah in Khorassan, 
which, in common with all his race, was pos« 
sessed of the curious distinction of having no 
mane. He was altogether a showy horse, with 
an English thorough-bred look about him. 
The horses in Turkey are all kept excessively 
fat, and are shod with bar shoes, with high 
projecting nail-heads, there being no groove.” 

Among the most interesting sights presented 
to the European visitors, was the departure of 
the caravan for Mecca; and as we do not 
recollect so good an account of this expedition, 
we copy its chief features into our notice :— 

** On the 28th of December, we went to see 
the departure of the great Mekkah caravan 
from the seraglio. For this purpose we hired 
a shop in the little square near the Yeni-jamaa, 
and, preceded by two ghawasses, made our way 
through a very dense crowd, chiefly composed 
of women, who had already assembled to wit- 
ness the procession, and took our places. The 
gay and various costumes of the men contrasted 
well with the uniform whiteness of the yash- 
maks. Several Turkish ladies of distinction 
were drawn up in their arabas and carriages, 
among whom I remarked the sultan’s sister. 
An open passage in the centre of the street 
was preserved by patroles of regular and irre- 
gular troops, and by the serasker’s body-guard. 
Che procession, having left the seraglio, where 
prayers had been offered and blessings given, 
now made its appearance. It was headed by 
the Sheikh ul-Islam, the Ulemas, and Mollahs, 
all mounted on richly caparisoned horses ; these 
were followed by the sultan’s staff, in splendid 
new uniforms; then came two very large, fine 
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camels, lineal descendants of the prophet’s own 
favourite animal ; they, however; do not go to 
Mekkah, ‘but only as far as Iskiudar, where 
their place is supplied by others, who, after 
having fulfilled their holy duty, are exempt 
ever afterwards from all labour; these camels 
bore thé’Mahmal, containing the Koran and 
presents for the sacred shrine. The Mahmal 
is covered with richly embroidered silks, ostrich- 
feathers, and a variety of little flags, and 
of -gold and silver ornaments. The camels’ 
heads and necks are also profusely decorated 
with shells and beads. It was curious to ob- 
serve how prondly conscious these animals 
appeared to be of their own consequence, and 
of the importance of the ceremony in which 
they were engaged. Now advanced a long 
train of mules, bearing the pilgrims’ baggage ; 
these animals were also fantastically and gaily 
decorated. The procession was closed by the 
tent-pitchers, lantern-bearers, and Arab musi- 
cians. Having arrived at the edge of the 
Golden Horn, they embarked for Iskiudar, 
under salutes from all the men-of-war and 
batteries: thus concluded the first day’s march, 
which was not to be resumed till the 4th Ja- 
nuary. Neshib Efendi, the commander of the 
caravan, a post considered as of the highest 
honour, invited Sir Robert Gordon and our- 
selves to breakfast with him at Scutari, in 
order to witness the final departure of the Hajj. 
Accordingly, early in the morning, we pro- 
ceeded from Top-khaneh and landed at Scutari, 
where we found a number of horses and a 
regular Christian’s carriage (the present, pro- 
bably, in former days, of some European mon- 
arch), waiting for us on the quay. The 
‘Turkish coachman, in his national costume and 
turban, seated on the hammercloth, had rather 
a curious effect. Passing through the streets 
of Iskiudar, we stopped at the ,house of the 
Muhrdar, or keeper of the seals, where Neshib 
Efendi had taken up his abode. In front of 
the gate, and in the court-yard, we observed 
various preparations for departure: horses 
saddled, and impatiently pawing the ground ; 
mules loaded, and kicking in dislike at being 
80; tekhterawans, adorned with gold lattices, 
silken curtains, and luxuriant cushions, wait- 
ing to receive the voluptuous forms of beautiful 
women; high-capped Tatars ; splendidly dress. 
ed ghawasses and chokadars, with their canes 
of office; yasakjis, surrojis, and soldiers, all 
ready booted and armed; fierce-looking men 
giving orders, humble ones obeying them; 
quarrels, oaths, blows, and execrations; all 
combining to form an animated and interest- 
ing picture. ° * We were now 
summoned to remount our horses, and then 
started for the great burial-ground, where we 
took up a position to see the caravan detile by 
us. First came a detachment of irregular 
cavalry, acting as éclaireurs ; then a corps of 
baltajis with red leather aprons, and ancient 
hattle-axes inlaid with gold; a battalion of the 
guards, with their band; Neshib Efendi, and 
a brilliant staff; a great number of tekhtera- 
wans, with the women and children of the 
principal officers; mules carrying two large 
square paniers, one on each side, and each 
containing a woman; the whole being covered 
by green tents or awnings. The rear was 
brought up by a number of pilgrims: the 
greater portion of these, however, had gone on 
at day-break to the night’s resting-place after 
the first day’s march. At Haider Pasha, an 
immense number of people had assembled, of 
whom more than the half wore yashmaks. 
The sultan himself was in his kioshk. Here 
prayers and other ceremonies having been per- 





formed, the troops mancenvred and marched 
past, and the caravan again put itself in mo- 
tion. At this parting point it was not very 
numerous, but, like a school-boy’s snowball, 
‘ vires acquirit eundo ;’ and it is always stated 
to enter Mekkah seventy thousand strong ; 
for, if it does not really consist of so great a 
number of mortals, the deficiency is supplied 
by the requisite number of invisible angels. 
It is a known fact, that many incurable invalids 
and decrepid old men—many, in fact, who are 
aware that they have but few months, or even 
days to live, undertake this hajj, in the hope 
of dying on the road, in which case they are 
sure of obtaining admittance to heaven. Their 
hopes, however, are not always fulfilled ; for 
an old man who kept a shop in the Serej 
bazaar, told me that, with this view, he had 
twice performed the hajj, but had returned, not 
only with life, but with re-established health 
and vigour.” 

Sir Grenville speaks very strongly on sundry 
subjects. Thus, of Napetia, he says it is 

* The spot where the brave and gallant 
Murat was basely and barbarously murdered, 
on the 13th Oct. 1815, by the orders of the 
blood-thirsty Bourbons.” 

And again, of Medina: 

‘¢ The French are reported to have carried 
away seven cart-loads of silver, and I think 
they did right.” 

But we conclude, as a literary journal ought 
to do, with a notice of literature : — 

‘* The famous library (an octagonal and 
insulated building, resembling Suleyman’s tur- 
beh) is supposed to contain many literary 
treasures. It is not, however, kept in good 
order, or, more properly speaking, it is pro- 
bably seldom or never opened; the dust, in 
consequence, has accumulated te a great degree 
on the volumes, which are laid horizontally on 
shelves. Several panes of glass were also 
broken, which gave admittance to some 
pigeons, one of whose nests I observed com- 
fortably arranged among the books. I could 
hear nothing of the existence of a catalogue, 
and the librarian did not in the least seem in- 
clined to allow me to make one, had I been 
disposed to do so, which I must candidly con- 
fess I was not; for, though the number of 
volumes was not very great, yet the task of 
looking them over seemed likely to prove 
neither short nor easy. On my asking him 
what scarce works it contained, he answered, 
‘that God knew;’ to which assertion I 
could not do otherwise than assent, and appear 
to be satisfied with.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Selections from the Contributi ions of 


Excerpta ; the 
Amici. Pp. 151. )—This fp little 
volume is, we believe, confined to private circulation; 
and the production of a society of friends—we do not 
mean of the friends usually denominated Quakers—who 
are in the habit of meeting weekly for the sake of moral 
and intellectual improvement, and the cultivation of 
kindly, social feelings. A work of this class, even were it 
obnoxious to severe criticism, would disarm the venomous- 
toothed monster, and, instead of provoking bites and 
scratches like those of the wild cat at Knightsbridge,* 
incline him to cherish and encourage the laudable attempt. 
At any rate, if he could not discover the highest poetry, 
or the sharpest wit, or the di t knowledge, in the exe- 
cution, he would see in the design itself every thing to 
approve and praise. We are warmly friendly to such 
friendly associations: their effects are all of the right sort ; 
and they often sow the seeds of flowers of great future 
beauty and plants of great future usefulness. And, where 
they fail of leading to such results, they, at least, succeed 
in their more immediate objects: they bring men together 
for innocent enjoyments; they stimulate them to mental 
exercises; they promote harmony, and increase good-will ; 


(Maid 





. See the newspapers of the day for an account of a 
wild cat at Knightsbridge, which has bitten two policemen 
into their bones, and almost devoured an innocent house- 
maid, 


they awaken the finer impulses of our nature; and it will 
always appear that individuals so associated come to the 
daily and common business of life with more of heart 
and are, in every relation, as members of society at large, 
superior to those who seek no occasions of communion to 
excite and extend their human sympathies. Inasmuch as 
they also aid the love of literature and lead to literar 
pursuits, they are well calculated to augment the happi- 
ness of their members. 

Having said so much of the Amici of Maidstone, we 
shall not enter w a critical examination of their joint 
work; but merely say that, as a whole, it reflects credit on 
their principles and talents, and add two of the shortest 
compositions, and the opening of a descriptive poem for 
Saturday night, when the meetings take place. 

«A Thought from ‘ Francesca Carrara,’ Versified. 
«* Nay, hope is never realised ! 
Whate’er we've thought, or loved, or prized, 
In its fulfilment ever is 
Sad contrast to the promised bliss; 
Ah, ‘ hope fulfilled’ is but the same 
As ‘ disappointment’—save in name.” 


«* Impromptu. 
** If youth is but a joyous time, 
A world of flowers—a summer sky— 
What, ere man is in his prime 
Is its remembrance but a sigh ?” 
** The Meeting of the Amici , Saturday Night. 
** Close the window-shutters tight, 
We will have a feast to-night,— 
Feast of reason—flow of soul, 
Sparkling glass, and brimming bow]; 
‘oast the girl our fancy loves, 
Sing the song our heart approves; 
Feel how different we are 
From the common sons of care,— 
Men who cannot, after toil, 
Love the lone lamp’s midnight oil, 
Brightening as we feel it does, 
All our joys, and all our woes;— 
Men who will not see the flowers, 
Blooming in this world of ours; 
But who merely sow, and reap, 
Eat and drink, and wake and sleep.” 


The Church and Dissent considered in their Practical In- 
fluence, by Ed. Osler. 12mo. pp. 267. (London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) — This is a clear and able work on the 
side of the established church. Though we are much 
disinclined to copy, as an illustration of any book, the 
* cut ana dry” extracts which it has become the bad fa- 
shion of the day to circulate with them, by way of help- 
ing the newspapers and the common run of writers for 
cheap periodicals to easy criticism, or, at least, to ready 
means of influencing or gulling the public, we will take 
one of the chosen bits from Mr. Osler’s work, as we have 
received it, to justify our own genuine and candid opinion: 
** The voluntary principle, of which so much has latel 
been said and written, is very imperfectly unders' 
Most people imagine that it only asserts the right ofevery 
individual to pay for the instruction which he prefers, 
with a protest against being compelled to pay for any 
other. But, in reality, it includes the whole question at 
issue. It claims for every man the right to choose for 
himself his mode of worship, and form of church govern- 
ment, and to make himself sole judge of the nature and 
extent of the obedience he shall render: in other words, 
that every man shall do that which is right in his own 
eyes, determine for himself what laws he will obey, 
submit to no authority which he has not sanctioned, 
and revolt against this whenever it pleases him to do so. 
This principle strikes at the foundation of society itself: 
for it contains nothing which may forbid its application 
to civil, as well as to ecclesiastical institutions.” 

A Few Remarks on our Foreign Policy. Second edition, 
with Additions. Pp. 76. (London.) — There is much 
good sense in this pamphlet, though (as we ever avoid 
politics) we do not point to the proposal for instituting 4 
diplomatic college, and a permanent council for for 4 
affairs, as instances. The expediency of giving a dip! 
matic tendency to our consuls abroad, however, has not 
been overlooked by the British government for the last 
twenty years, though the author does not seem aware of it. 
We notice the work principally in a literary point of view, 
as the proposal to combat Russian influence by meeting 
her on the ground of foreign, and principally Asiatic, 
languages, is novel, and just in our opinion. ese have 
been too long overlooked; and yet, how are the British 
interests in Central Asia to be upheld without a know- 
ledge of them? ‘Tatary is now an object of importance 
to Europe, even more than when a rescript of one of her 
sovereigns (Timur) raised the price of herrings in the 
English market. That ancient land is become & sous 
of interest to us, and a question for the statesman as wel 
as the historian. Our author partakes their national error, 
when he affirms that the tongue of the Magyars is an ot!- 

inal language. , 
, eine Martin's British Colonial Library. History 
of Southern Africa, comprising the Cape of Good Ho} A 
Mauritius, Seychelles, §c. (London, Mortimer.)—Wit t 
a small, but explicit map, this little volume is rer 
those redactions of a larger and important work, bes 
is thus happily, by economical means, brought within the 
sphere of the mass of readers. % 

Sacred History, §c. §e., by John Stephenson, Pr ° 
(London, J. Mason; Howden, W. C. Turlay.) —A Bible 
nological arrangement of the facts recorded in the 4 “ 
to the time of Asa; and well adapted to aid the 0 
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teaching the young, and to remind the former of what 
will inform the latter. 

The Parterve, XXV., XXVI.—The Parterre has reached 
a fifth volume, deserving of its name, and improving as 
it goes on. Some sweet original poetry has been recently 
intermingled with its tales and romances. 

Artificial Drinking Usages of North Britain, §c., by John 
Dunlop, Esq. Fourth Edition, Pp. 122. (Greenock, R. 
Johnston; Glasgow, Collins and Gallie; Edinburgh, 
W and Innes; London, Bagster.) —Mr. Dunlop is a 
strenuous advocate for temperance and temperance- 
societies; and, in this performance, labours to shew how 
many of the habits and customs of Scotland are at issue 
with the objects he would wish to see cultivated there. 
Whisky is, however, drunk for so many reasons, and 
on so many occasions, that he seems almost to despair of 
eradicating the taste for it in his countrymen. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
(Bristol : in continuation.) 
Thursday. 

TuuRsDAY was the last day of active pro- 
ceedings in the sections, and, even there, was 
rather languid, the first three days seeming to 
have exhausted the scientific ebullition, and 
the approaching Friday being appointed, as it 
were, to be cut up into country excursions. 

Section (A.) Mathematical and Physical 

Mr. Peacock read a paper by Mr. Talbot on 
the Integral Calculus, which is thus briefly 
reported :— 

The writer “ has succeeded in assigning an 
algebraical value to the sum of three or more 
integrals of functions whose denominators are 
not merely quadratic radicals of entire func- 
tions of the fifth and higher degree, such as 
constitute the ultra elliptic integrals furnished 
by Abel's celebrated theorem, but also of others 
whose denominators are cubic, and other ra- 
dicals of similar functions which that theorem 
does not comprehend: thus effecting a very 
great extension of one of the most difficult and 
interesting departments of the integral cal- 
culus.” Mr. Talbot has thus carried his recti- 
fications further than Feguani, Euler, and 
Legendre, and shewn that differential func- 
tions, not singly integrable, may become so 
when joined with others. 

Dr. Apjohn made a communication on the 
specific heat of gases, and described the uses of 
the wet bulb thermometer in ascertaining the 
same. He set out by correcting some errors 
into which he had fallen at last meeting;* and 
now held the theory, deducible from his expe- 
niments, to be, that all gases have not, under 
equal volumes, the same heat, as is conceived 
by Haycroft, Marcet, De la Rive, and others ; 
and that neither is this law true of the simple 
gases, as supposed by Dulong. His numbers 
come nearer those of De la Roche and Berard 
than any other; and he concludes, that no 
simple relation appears to exist between the 
Specific heats of gases and their specific gravi- 
tes, or atomic weights. 

Sir W. Hamilton, recalling to mind his pre- 
vious papers on the subject, proceeded to com- 
municate further observations on the Calculus 
of Principal Relations. By the method he now 
explained, he proposed to reduce all questions 
’n analysis to one fundamental formula. 

: The Rev. W. Scoresby described two ex- 
Mrntly delicate magnetical instruments, called 

agnetimeters, and employed in measuring 
oe most minute magnetic influences. The 
on depends on the influence of an extremely 
—— bar of soft iron, on a magnetic 
it ©, So susceptible, that by merely passing 
~~ roughly through the hand, a deviation of 

auy degrees of the needle may be obtained. 

Y means of an appropriate contrivance, the 

'S set on @ brass stand at any given angle 


‘0 @ common compass, and by this the dip may 





* See page 27 of last year’s Transactions. 


be obtained within a very small error. Among 
its useful practical applications this magneti- 
meter could determine the qualities of iron, by 
shewing the developement of magnetism in the 
finer specimens. ‘The other consists of a needle 
of about eighteen inches long; it is constructed 
of several thin lamine of steel (ladies’ busks) 
united at their extremities, and separated in 
the centre by a block of wood, supporting the 
agate, upon which it rests; the weight of this 
needle, which is not great, is relieved from the 
point supporting the agate by a suspension 
silk. There are graduated plates at the ex- 
tremities magnetised throughout, and consti- 
tuting a needle of considerable power. It is 
intended to apply this instrument to the mea- 
surement of magnetic powers generally, and to 
the distances between inaccessible points, as in 
the case of the thickness of rocks and walls. 

Professor Ritchie vouched for these instru- 
ments being of great value and utility. He 
also had employed ladies’ busks in their con- 
struction, but found steel blades from saws still 
better. Other conversation ensned, in which 
Professor Christie, Professor Stevelly, aud 
others, participated; the principal result from 
which seemed to be a general agreement that 
Capt. Kater was mistaken in considering the 
best form of metallic needles to be soft in the 
middle and hardened at the ends. 

Professor Forbes read a very able paper on 
the Terrestrial Magnetic Intensity at various 
Heights, in which he has gone far to determine 
an important but disputed question in physics, 
viz. the change in magnetic intensity at dif- 
ferent altitudes above the earth’s surface. He 
stated briefly the result of forty-five series of 
observations with Causteen’s intensity needles 
at thirteen stations in the Alps and Pyrenees, 
from 6 to 1000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and compared with the intensities observed in 
the intermediate valleys. The general result 
at which he arrives is, that there is no general 
decisive vindication of diminished intensity 
with height, at least within the limits of error 
of the instrument; and certainly, if it exists, 
the diminution must be very much smaller than 
M. Kuppfer has proposed. 

Professor Ritchie doubted the accuracy of the 
results, if the difference of dip in the needle 
were not applied to obtain the absolute as well 
as the horizontal intensity of the stations. Sir 
W. Hamilton and Professor Lloyd thought this 
unnecessary ; and Professor Stevelly suggested 
the use of balloons, moored by cords at differ- 
ent heights, for a series of such meteorolo- 
gical experiments, upon which, in his opinion, 
the funds of the Association would be well 
expended. 

Dr. C. Williams described an improved Ear- 
Trumpet, with a large conical opening, and 
composed of tin-plate and card-board. Through 
it, he said, sounds were rendered audible more 
distinctly, and at thrice the distance, hitherto 
accomplished. 

This section had also a sitting in the even- 
ing, when the following papers were com- 
municated :— 

Mr. G. W. Hall on the Connexion of the 
Weather with the Tide.—Mr. H. observed, 
that the barometer undulates at the changes of 
the moon, but more commonly sinks than rises ; 
the weather is then generally unsettled for a 
few days, with high winds: when the weather 
settles (if it does settle), it remains settled till 
the next change of moon, or some other lunar 
disturbing influence, operates upon it at the 
quarterly changes; and, lastly, that the va- 
riations occur at the periods of spring and neap 





tides. He made many other curious remarks 





none een 
on the subject of weather-wisdom, which he 
derived from long and accurate observation. 
An entertaining discussion ensued, in which 
various opinions were advanced as to the causes 
of change of weather, the approach of the tide- 
wave, the moon, the sun, the tides (as at 
Bristol); and it was agreed that the subject 
was well worthy of further experiment and 
examination. 

Mr. Ettricke ‘read three papers: — On an 
Instrument for observing Terrestrial Magnet- 
ism; the second, on improved Rubbers for 
Electrical Machines ; and the third, on a new 
Instrument for trying the Effect of Electrical 
Discharges in Rarified Air, or in different 
kinds of Gases. 

Mr. Addams on the Vibration of Bells.—The 
author, in this paper, endeavoured to explain a 
peculiar beat frequently heard in the sound of a 
clock or tower bell, which he considered to arise 
from unequal thickness, and consequently un- 
equal elasticity, of the. metal; this he illus- 
trated by some striking experiments on a glass 
bell. Professor Forbes thought it could be 
explained otherwise by the common laws of 
acoustics; though such a bell as Mr. Addams 
described would certainly have the beat he 
mentioned. 

On the Higher Order of Grecian Music, and 
on Mnemonic Logarithms, by Dr. Reutzi.— 
The first of these papers related to some new 
kinds of musical chords, rejected by some per- 
sons as being impracticable, but which the 
author thinks may be used with considerable 
effect: the second to a system of logarithms, 
which may be employed with great advantage 
in calculations. 

Section (B.) Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Dr. Daubeny promised experiments to ascer- 
tain the question whether the carbonate of 
magnesia was volatile or not, and to report the 
same hereafter. 

Chemical Nomenclature. —Dr. Hare cons 
tinued the subject which he had yesterday 
brought before the section, read a letter from 
Berzelius, in reply to his observations on his 
system of footie | nomenclature, and also the 
doctor’s answer. 

Atomic Symbols.— Dr. Dalton entered on an 
application of his subject of atomic symbols 
and chemical notation; a printed diagram of 
which was handed to the members of the sec- 
tion. The first part contained the form he had 
used for representing the primary or simple 
elements ; and the second, various combina- 
tions, which sufficiently @lewed the manner in 
which the principle proceeded. Dr. Dalton 
said his system was far superior to that of Ber- 
zelius, which disregarded the position and gave 
the number only ; he (Dr. Dalton) gave their 
number and position. 

In other respects we did not discover much 
novelty in the worthy chemist’s present com- 
munication. 

Chemical Constants. — Professor Johnston 
brought before the section his chemical tables ; 
of which a specimen, entitled ‘* Chemical Con- 
stants,’”’ had been laid before the Association at 
their meeting in Dublin. The suggestion of 
collecting a series of tables of constants in 
nature and art was made by Mr. Babbage, and 
which he (Professor Johnston) had applied to 
chemistry. One important advantage likely to 
result from each table was, that by presenting 
to the mind all known facts, as it were in 
a single glance, they would enable it more 
readily and more distinctly to trace the mutual 
relations of bodies, and more easily to attain 
general and enlarged views of the leading doc- 
trines, objects, and prospects of chemical sci- 
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ence. But another advantage, and one which 
came more clearly within the scope and objects 
of the British Association was, that by col- 
lecting into one mass the scattered fragments 
of knowledge, some waste of time and labour 
might be spared to the assiduous experimenter ; 
while by se what, and how much really 
remained to be done, they would point out new 
paths on which he might enter, with honour to 
himself and advantage to the science. They 
might be expected, also, to enlist new labourers 
in the cause of original research, since there 
was no experimenter whose means were 80 
limited, as not to be able to fill up some of the 
many blanks which those tables presented. 
Professor Johnston's valuable labours in this 
branch of science are, we rejoice to see, to be 
continued under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Lithic Acid. — Mr. Herapath read a paper 
on Lithiate of Ammonia as a Secretion of 
Silk-worms and other Insects. The most cu- 
rious point was, that it should be produced by 
creatures living entirely on vegetable food. 

Combinations of Sulphuric Acid and Water. 
— Dr. Thomson read a detailed account of the 
experiments he had made on the combination 
in various proportions of the oil of vitriol and 
water. The conclusions seem to point at the 
explanation of certain properties and the action 
of caloric. 

Gluten. —Mr. W. C. Jones of Bristol read 
a paper on a peculiar Modification of Gluten, 
and on a peculiar Volatile Fluid. He stated, 
that the compounds he described were pro- 
cured in an elaborate analysis of wheat. The 
result of the quantity of its relative ingredients 
was very different to that obtained by pre- 


ceding chemists, and, from the care taken in 
the experiments, appeared to meet the appro- 


bation of the members of the section who were 
present. The gluten, of which he produced a 
specimen, differed entirely from that obtained 
in the usual way, being perfectly soluble in 
alcohol and water, and also sed of other in- 
teresting properties. The peculiar volatile fluid 
was obtained from the distillation of the lignin 
of wheat with sulphuric acid, and appeared to 
be entirely unknown; opening, Mr. Jones ob- 
served, a wide field for investigation. He also 
proved that, contrary to all former analysis, 
the lignin of wheat contained nitrogen as one 
of its elements. He likewise shewed that starch 
could be immediately converted into sugar by 
sulphuric acid ; and which would appear to be 
in opposition to the experiments of Saussure. 
In answer to a question by the chairman, Mr. 
Jones stated, that wheat from the South of 
Europe contained more gluten than English 
wheat by two or three per cent. The thanks 
of the section were voted to him. 


Section (C.) Geology and Geography. 

The Ancient City of Memphis. — The Mar- 
quess Spinetto read a paper, entitled, “ A Re- 

of the Attempts made to ascertain the 
Latitude of the Ancient City of Memphis ;” 
which he fixes in the present bed of the Nile, 
in latitude 29° 46’ North, and longitude 31° 30’ 
East from Greenwich. 

The chairman, Mr. Murchison (for Geo- 
graphy), congratulated the section on having 
heard these satisfactory details, and observed, 
that a similar process which had buried the 
ancient city of Memphis in the bed of the 
Nile an accumulation of mud and drifted 
Lybian sands, in consequence of the demo- 
lition of the dykes, which once turned aside the 
water — had already sunk the beautiful fossil 
beds of Purton beneath the Severn. {London 


readers were, however, acquainted with the 
Marquess Spinetto’s opinions, from his previous 
publications on this subject. ] 

Dr. Buckland then took the geological chair, 
and stated, that he had received engravings, 
prepared under the direction of M. Agassiz, of 
some of the splendid fossils in the Bristol In- 
stitution ; and he also placed upon the table a 
copy of his own work on Geology, forming one 
of the Bridgewater Treatises. 

The paper by Mr. Fox, on the Chemical Cha- 
racter of Minerals, as induced by Galvanism, 
and the appearance of Mr. Cross, as described 
and reported in our preceding Gazettes (and 
anticipated by us out of the regular routine, in 
consequence of their novelty and importance), 
next occupied the section: and we copy the 
following from the Bristol journals. 

The chairman, Dr. Buckland, said, it had 


Renee Se 
read his paper, and that they had been asleep 
all the while. 

[The learned gentleman, it may be stated 
appeared to be even more strongly excited than 
the other heads of the section, or any individual 
among the auditory, though these were suffi. 
| ciently enthusiastic. It is, however, much to 
j be regretted, that, owing to this, one of the 
most useful, local, and important papers, looked 
for at the meeting, and for which many per. 
sons attended it, was thus lost. Mr. Cony. 
beare’s great experience and laborious investi. 
gation of the coal formations in Glamorgan. 
shire, led a number of members, deeply in- 
terested in the subject, to expect much of the 
most valuable information from him ; and they 
| were exceedingly disappointed, at the issue of 
| Mr. Cross’s appearance, to find their coals eva- 
|porate in smoke; and their oracle, instead of 





been observed to them last evening, that the/ satisfying their longings for instruction, pro. 
test of some of the highest truths which phi-|claim himself mad at learning the wonders 
losophy had brought to light was their sim-| achieved by the Friar Bacon of Somersetshire. | 
plicity. He held in his hand a blacking-pot,| Professor Phillips finished the sitting by de- 
which Mr. Fox had bought yesterday for a! scribing a bed of magnesian limestone near 
penny, a little water, clay, zinc, and copper; | Manchester, exactly similar to the Shropshire 
and by these humble means he had imitated | calcareous bed discovered by Mr. Murchison. 
one of the most secret and wonderful processes| The shells and fish which he traced in this 
of nature — her mode of making metallic veins. | formation were also described ; but his induc. 
It was with peculiar satisfaction he contem-j;tion was still more important, namely, that 
plated the valuable results of this meeting of | here, as in Shropshire, it was probable the lime. 
the Association. There was also a gentleman, | stone was lying close to a mighty coal-bed ex. 
now at his right hand, whose name he had | tending over the red sand of Cheshire. 
never heard till yesterday; aman unconnected! This section also held an evening meeting, 
with any society, but possessing the true spirit) at which Mr. Murchison exhibited a map, and 
of a philosopher: this gentleman had actually | made a communication respecting the ancient 
made no less than twenty-four minerals, and | hydrography of the river Severn ; and entered 
even crystalline quartz. (Loudcriesof“hear!’’)/into statements respecting the drifts, in the 
He (Dr. B.) knew not how he had made them, | course of which he expressed an opinion that 
but he pronounced them to be discoveries ofthe river had been thrown into a southern 
the highest order ; they were not made with a! direction by a convulsion of nature. No boul- 
blacking-pot and clay, like Mr. Fox’s, but the | der stones nor silurian gravel, he observed, had 
apparatus was equally humble; a bucket of j been traced from Wales and the adjoining 
water and a brickbat had sufficed to produce! counties to the central parts of England; and 
the wonderful effects which he would detail to! thence he inferred that the former were more 
them. recent, and had no existence when, perhaps, 
Professor Sedgwick said he had discovered in| the centre was an island or connected with 
Mr. Cross a friend, who, some years ago, | the Continent. On the whole, he was of opinion 
kindly conducted him over the Quantock hills, ‘that Wales, &c. was a later elevation from the 
on the way to Taunton. The residence of that | bed of the sea. 
gentleman was not, as he had described it,ina| A very desultory but interesting discussion 
wild and savage region, but seated amidst the | ensued on the relation of the structure of rocks 
sublime and beautiful in nature. At that time|to their strike and dip—questions of much in- 
he was engaged in carrying on the most gi- | terest to the geologist and miner, and which will, 
gantic experiments, attaching voltaic lines to | no doubt, be assiduously investigated. 
the trees of the forest; and conducting through Section (D.) Zoology and Botany. 
them streams of lightning as large as the mast| Dr. Moore described a fish caught at Ply- 
of a 74-gun ship, and even turning them/mouth, T'rigla cataphractes, which was, with 
through his house with the dexterity of an| the concurrence of Mr. Yarrell, who said it was 
able charioteer. Sincerely did he congratulate | common in the Mediterranean, classed as 4 
the section on what they had heard and wit. novelty in the list of our English fishes. 
nessed that morning. ‘The operations of elec-| Zoology of North America.—Dr. Richardson 
trical phenomena, instances of which had been | read the concluding part of his report on North 
detailed to them, proved that the whole world, | American Zoology, which treated principally of 
even darkness itself, was steeped in everlasting | birds ; and the thanks of the section were voted 
light, the first-born of heaven. However Mr. | to him for his valuable report. 





Cross may have hitherto concealed himself, 
from this time forth he must stand before the 
world as public property. 

Professor Phillips said, the wonderful dis. 


coveries of Mr. Cross and Mr. Fox would open | 


a field of science, in which ages might be em- 
ployed in exploring and imitating the pheno- 
mena of nature. 

Coal Fields of South Wales.—The chairman 
then called on Mr. Conybeare to read his paper 
on this subject; but that gentlezaan said that 
the subject would now be so uninteresting, after 
the splendid discoveries that had been detailed 
to them, that he should only point them to the 
map, and request them to imagine that he had 


Criteria of Species ——Mr. Carpenter read an 
elaborate communication on this subject, 
founded on the views of Dr. Prichard. This 
called forth a discussion, which was very well 
for naturalists, but nor fit for general reading. 

On the Formation of Peat.—On this subject 
Mr. Phelps read a paper, founded chiefly on 
what he had observed on the low lands south of 
the Mendip Hills. : 

Mr. Mackay read a paper from Mr. Nutall, 
on Pines, in managing which he recommended 
breaking off the spring buds, except in the 
shorter branches, to prevent too rapid growth, 
and to cut down larches to one strong lateral 
branch, as the main stem of the tree. He said 
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that resinous trees were not struck by lightning ; 
but this was contradicted by eye-witnesses of 
the reverse. 

Professor Forbes gave a list of sixteen new 
species of Scottish shells, which, though con- 
fined to the deep sea on the east of Ireland, 
were found in the west of Scotland far inland 
from the coast. 

Dr. Lloyd read a paper on Marsileacea. The 
Aleyonella stagnorum was illustrated from a 
pond in Yorkshire; a vegetating wasp from 
Jamaica was shewn by Mr. Yates; and several 
other matters of curiosity, but of slight conse- 
quence, touching ostrich-toes, &c. &c. were 
brought forward ; after which, the president, 
Professor Henslow, abdicated his functions in a 
very judicious and becoming address, and 
thanks being unanimously voted to him, the 
business of the section concluded. 


Section (E.) Anatomy and Medicine. 

Dr. Hodgkin read a paper on the Connexion 
between the Veins and Absorbents. He main- 
tained that the recent idea of transudation 
throngh the sides of the vessels must be re- 
jected in mercurial injeetions, though it may 
happen when water is injected. Breschet (he 
observed) is inclined to adopt the opinion that, 
in the ville of the internal canal, the lacteals 
communicate by minute openings with the 
veins. If water is thrown into the arteries, it 
will almost immediately fill the lymphatic ves- 
sels. Mr. King had noticed the fact, that 
the thyroid gland contained a number of small 
cells, which were filled with a fluid differing 
from any other; and it is almost proved that 
there is a communication between the internal 
surfaces of these cells and the lymphatics of 
the organ. The most remarkable observations 
on the lymphatics have been made on the in- 
ferior animals. Dr. Hodgkin also expressed 
his opinion that the communication of the 
veins and lymphatics occasionally happened, 
but that they were not found at will. 

Dr. Reid read (says the Bristol newspaper 
report) his paper, entitled, “‘ A short Exposition 
of the Functions of the Nervous Structure ;” 
the length of which precludes our insertion 
of it. Dr. Gayward then read to the section a 
paper by Mr. Alcock, containing some parti- 
culars on the Anatomy of the Fifth Nerve. 

Dr. Macartney, besides exhibiting a portable 
probang, read two short papers. One, an Ac- 
count of the Organs of Voice in the New Hol- 
land Ostrich ; and the other, on the Structure 
of the Teeth. The last paper was by Mr. 
Walker, on the Nerves and Muscles of the 
Eye-ball, 

Section (F.) Statistics. 

The section commenced with a very amusing 
communication from Professor Forbes, who de- 
tailed his experiments on 800 natives of Ire- 
land, Scotland, England, and Belgium, in order 
to ascertain their physical superiority in height, 
weight, and strength. This was afterwards 
humorously dressed up in the playhouse. The 
learned professor had applied Quetelet’s un- 
satisfactory method of curves to this examina- 
tion ; and thereby ascertained that the Irish 
(“the Boys”) far excelled the others in activity 
and power; the Scotch came next; the poor 
English last of the tria juncta, but with this 
consolation, that they were better than Bel- 
glans. Alas! for the old adage, 


* One Frenchman beat two Portugee, 
And one Englishman beat all the three.” 


aa Paper by Mr. Collins, late head of the 
Hy lin Lying-in Hospital, was read by Mr. 
"pP, on the Periodicity of Births. 

Baron Dupin exhibited two maps of Great 


Britain and Ireland, which were so marked 
and shaded as to exhibit the relations of po- 
pulation, education, and crime. 

The report of the committee of the Man- 
chester Statistical Society, on the state of Edu- 
cation in the Borough of Liverpool, was then 
read by T. Heywood, Esq. This document, 
which was of considerable length, went very 
minutely into every particular of the several 
schools, the whole of which had been visited in 
person by the agents of the Society. The po- 
pulation of the new borongh of Liverpool is 
230,000: the number of children in the 
schools, including 6000 under the age of five 
years, is 33,183; being 15,500 more than the 
number stated in the returns made to govern- 
ment. In speaking of the inefficiency of the 
lower class of schools, several anecdotes were 
given, tending to shew the utter ignorance and 
incompetency of their conductors. One of the 
masters, being asked if he taught morals, re- 
plied, “* That belongs more to girls’ schools ;” 
and a female, being pressed to count the number 
of her scholars, which she was unable to do, 
excused herself by saying, “‘ Oh, no; David 
counted the children of Israel, and what a 
pretty mess he made of it!” Another dame, 
when asked how many classes she had? replied, 
“ Two, the Catholic and Protestant.” Another 
averred, that children, like pigs, throve best in 
dirt: and another, among his religious tenets, 
taught the Swedenborgian faith. Many other 
ridiculous instances of the ignorance of teachers, 
and droll anecdotes, told very facetiously by the 
agents, were contained in this exposition ; 
which created much laughter, though on a 
subject of such serious importance. The report 
concluded by recommending the establishment 
of a board of public education, as the first step 
in the performance of an important obligation 
on the part of a benevolent and an enlightened 
government. 

The Statistics of Popular Education in Bris- 
tol, were also brought forward, in a long report, 
by Mr. B. Fripp. Mr. Fripp stated that the 
information he was about to communicate had 
been obtained by means of circulars. The 
only important omission in the mass of facts 
thus collected, was with respect to the Roman 
Catholic schools, no detailed returns of which 
had reached him from the resident clergymen, 
though they had been twice applied for; he 
had, however, that morning obtained the total 
number of scholars attending those schools, 
which was 215; 123 boys, 92 girls, being an 
increase of 58 boys and 33 girls, since 1821. 
The population of Bristol and its suburbs 
(now incorporated in the new borough), ac- 
cording to the census of 1831, was 104,378, 
which number, at the usual rate of increase, 
14 per cent per annum, must have become 
about 112,438 at the present time. The num- 
ber of children attending schools, according to 
the returns obtained, is 14,717, of whom 

Attend Day schools only 
—— Sunday and Day or National schools 
—— Sunday schools only 


3609 
1645 
9463 


The proportion of the population between 5 
and 15, being 24 per cent, or 
The number of scholars, as returned between 
5 and 15 is only 11°23, or 
The following table gives the number in connexion 
with the various sects of religion :— 
Schools. Scholars. Teachers. 
f 5680 214 
23 3899 626 


5171 591 
1612 


Established Church 

Wesleyan Methodists - ------ 

Moravian, Independent, and 
other Dissenters 

No connexion with any par- 


ticular Denomination --- - 74 





16,362 1505 


Deduct Duplicates : 
E. Church 

Methodists 

Baptists 


No denom., — 1645 


14,717 

Mr. Wyse addressed the section in an ani- 
mated strain, on the necessity of establishing 
normal schools, and getting rid of the existing 
follies called education; and other speakers 
followed in the same vein. The subject is one 
of intense public interest, and exceeding diffi- 
culty when you come to grapple with it in de- 
tail, and endeavour to establish a system. The 
members, however, who took the most pro- 
minent part in discussing it, and found that it 
would be an inconvenient addition to the plan 
of the British Association as already formed, 
and was so viewed by the Society, held a meet- 
ing in the theatre on the ensuing Monday, 
where they had it for a separate discussion. 
In our judgment, it is not a matter in which 
public oratory can do much good. Every 
thinking person is aware of its national and 
essential importance ; but, therefore, it is the 
less requisite to be made a theme for speech- 
ifying. It demands the quiet of the cluset, and 
the closest and calmest labours of the pen. To 
spout sentiment and commonplace about it, is 
uncalled-for and injurious ; because it already 
commands the attention of the people, and 
requires only to be fully investigated, and re- 
medies for existing errors and méans of im- 
provement demonstrated, to insure adoption. 
Nevertheless, the educationists this year, like 
the phrenologists* last year at Dublin, ended 
by determining that, without being part of the 
British Association, they would take advan- 
tage of its annual meeting, to have some talk 
and exhibition on their favourite hobby. 

Lord Sandon moved a resolution, recom- 
mending earnestly to the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company at the Board of Con- 
trol, to take early measures for procuring an 
accurate census of the population under their 
government. The motion was scconded by 
Baron Dupin, and carried unanimously.—The 
business of this section here terminated. 

Section (G.) Mechanics. 

Mr. Chatfield read a paper on Naval Ar. 
chitecture. 

Mr. Enys, on Steam-engines in Cornwall, 
stated a number of very useful and interesting 
facts, shewing great improvements to have 
been made in their construction, and methods 
of conducting their operation. Long before he 
had concluded this valuable exposition, much 
impatience was manifested for Dr. Lardner’s 
lecture on Communication by Steam to Ame. 
rica, and other distant parts of the earth’; 
which having much interrupted, and finally 
set down Mr. Enys, Dr. Lardner was loudly 
called on to proceed. 

Dr. Lardner delivered a very lucid and com- 
prehensive discourse on this interesting subject ; 
and, in conclusion, advised those who were in- 
clined to invest their capital in such spectt- 
lations to consider, 

Ist. That the measured tonnage should correspond 


with the tonnage by displacement. 
2d. To go to an increased expense in using the best 


coals. 

3d. The expediency of adopting the paddie-wheels 
shewn to the Section yesterday. 

4th. He advised the proportion of 1 to 4 as the proper 


tonnage. 

5th. The expediency of giving more attention in the 
selection of engineers and stokers; it was a matter of the 
last importance, and a saving of 3¢) or 40 per cent. 

With respect to the boiler, he would recommend copper 

* By the by, the organ of memory seems to have 
failed them in this respect; and, perhaps, by 1837, the 
educationists will think that there is enough to do with- 





Out their extra day. 
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only. And, lastly, he would advise the coal-boxes to be 
tanked. 


After some discussion on the subject, the 
thanks of the section were voted by acclamation 
to the chairman, Mr. Davies Gilbert, and its 
business for the year was terminated. 

This evening Dr. Prichard gave a conver- 
sazione party at Iris fine old mansion of the 
Stuart period, with its rich oak panels, and 
vivid memorials of a period when Bristol was, 
indeed, an interesting object to the historian. 
It was attended by most of the distinguished 
members of the Association, and by many 
ladies and gentlemen of the city and its vi- 
cinity. 


R. GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF CORNWALL. 
Twenty-third Annual Meeting. 


In consequence of the invitation given at 
Bristol by the president, Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
it was expected that this meeting would have 
been very numerously attended by geologists ; 
but, up to the day of meeting (Friday, the 2d 
instant), only two had notified their intention 
to be present. However, as the hour drew 
near, several scientific men arrived, so that 
about a score honoured the meeting with their 
company ; amongst whom were Dr. Buckland, 
Mr. Delabeche, Professors Powell and John. 
ston, Samuel Turner, Esq., and the Rev. Ed- 
ward Stanley. 

At noon, the president took the chair, and, 
after having opened the meeting with a long 
and appropriate address, called on the se- 
cretary, Dr. Boase, to read the report of the 
council. The report was very short, containing 
nothing of general interest; and its principal 
topic was a lament over the non-attendance of 
the members at the quarterly meetings. The 
secretary also read, in the absence of Mr. 
Carne, the treasurer’s report, by which it ap- 
pears that the funds of the Society are in a 
prosperous state. 

Mr. Henwood, the curator, then enumerated 
the additions which had been made to the 
museum during the past year, amongst which 
was a magnificent specimen of native silver 
from Norway, presented by Mr. Pidwell Bat- 
ten; and, indeed, the donations of minerals 
and fossils were as numerous and interesting as 
on any former occasion. 

The secretary then presented a communi- 
cation on a curious substance found incrusting 
a cavern in the granite near the Logan Rock ; 
but, fearing that its lengthened details of che- 
mical experiments would not be generally in- 
teresting, he contented himself with giving a 
verbal description of the leading characters. 
This substance consists of layers of a dark-co- 
loured resinous-looking mineral and a yellowish 
brown earth, which, however, prove to be 
different states of the same body — the latter 
being friable, the former semi-crystalline. It 
oppeers to be formed by water percolating 
through the roof of the cavern; but nothing is 
positively known on this subject, as the drop- 
pings have not as yet been collected and exa- 
mined. It has a specific gravity of 1:56. It is 
@ compound of alumina and an organic acid, 
containing also oxides of iron and of manganese, 
which, however, seem to be accidental ingre- 
dients, The acid when solid has a dark garnet 
colour with a resinous lustre, and is very so- 
luble both in water and alcohol, the solutions, 
according to the state of dilution, exhibiting all 
the tints of red and white wines: this colour 
cannot be removed even by long digestion, as 
animal charcoal. When heated gently, a pyro- 


described this curious substance, Dr. B. then 
warmly advocated the establishment of a public 
laboratory for analysing the mineral products 
of the county; and proved the importance of 
such an institution by instancing cases in which 
the practical miner had applied to him for this 
assistance. He suggested that this desideratum 
would be best accomplished in conjunction with 
a school of mines. 

Mr. Henwood then laid before the Society a 
paper on “ Slickensides ;” the object of which 
was to shew that they afford some indications 
which do not appear to be compatible with 
their supposed mechanical origin ; in reply to 
the question lately asked, in an excellent article 
on geology, “* How can the Cornish geologists 
doubt the reality of those motions, of which 
such clear evidence remains in the slick- 
ensides ?”” 

To the above original report we have to add 
the following, abridged from the West Briton, 
which gives a correct account of the rest of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Delabeche exhibited those portions of 
the ordnance map of Cornwall, which he has 
already coloured geologically, and explained his 
views of some of the phenomena. The patches 
of granite he imagined to be protruded through 
the slate, which had been previously deposited, 
and the veins (lodes, cross-courses, &c.) he 
believes to be of more recent formation. He 
then spoke of some beautiful trap dykes cutting 
through the fossiliferous slates near Newquay ; 
and concluded an instructive communication by 
a well-merited compliment to the accuracy of 
detail and patient research exhibited by Dr. 
Boase, in his descriptions of the geology of 
Cornwall. 

Mr. Robert Were Fox, having been called on 
by the president, explained his views of the 
origin of metalliferous veins, which he thought 
to be by a slow cracking or opening of the 
strata, which he assumed to be produced by 
electric agency, developed by the contact of 
rocks of different kinds; and cited his well- 
known and ingenious experiments on the elec- 
tricity of veins which now exist. He then 
exhibited varieties of copper-ore, produced as 
stated in our report of the Bristol Transactions. 

Dr. Buckland highly complimented Mr. Fox 
for his discoveries on the subject of mineral 
veins; and, in a subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings, gave an interesting lecture on some 
splendid specimens of the Ichthyosaurus, which 
had been presented to the society from the neigh- 
bourhood of Glastonbury, by Joseph Parker, jun. 
Esq. The portion which related to the eye, Dr. 
Buckland shewed, was adapted, by its enormous 
size, to collect as much light as possible in the 
animal’s abode, the depths of the ocean: by its 
telescopic vision, which it possessed the power 
of rendering microscopic, it was enabled either 
to see its prey at a great distance, or to detect 
the minutest molusce ; and, as its masticating 
apparatus was defective, it must have “ bolted” 
its food at a gulp, and therefore required the 
ability to place itself most conveniently for 
seizing it. 

Thanks were voted to the distinguished visi- 
tors by Mr. Tweedy, Dr. Boase, the Rev. J. 
Punnett, and the Rev. C. V. Le Grice. 

The following papers have been read since the last 
report:—I. A chemical examination of a peculiar sub- 
stance incrusting the roof of a cavern in Cornwall, r. 
Henry S. Boase, secretary of the society.—II. On slicken- 
sides, and whether they afford evidences of mechanical 
origin, by W. J. Henwood, assay -master of tin in the 
duchy of Cornwall, curator of the museum.—III. On a 
— vein and the phenomena which accompany it, at 


Polmear Cove, by Dr. Boase.—IV. On peri | varia- 
tions in the quantities of water afforded by springs, by W. 





acid is formed, which, as well as the former, |} 


combines with the salifiable bases. Having 


. Hen —V. An account of the quantity of tin pro- 
‘duced in Cornwall and Devon, in the year ending with 





E, AND 











: 
the midsummer quarter, 1836 Joseph Carne, 

treasurer of the society.—VI. ‘am cokocee of the brad 
tity of copper produced in Great Britain and Treland, in 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1836, by Alfred Jenkin, 


Sq. 
«* The business of the meeting ee been finished 
(says our authority), about 70 gentlemen dined together at 
Pearce’s Union Hotel, and were again delighted with ob. 
servations from most of the distinguished visitors. 

«* Owing to some want of arrangement, the table was so 
crowded by gentlemen of the neighbourhood, not members 
of the society, wishing naturally to hear and see all they 
could of the eminent philosophers, the “lights of the 
world,” that several of the mem were, much to their 
disappointment, compelled to seek a dinner elsewhere, 
[This is not quite so bad as the Bristol ordinary, but 
affords another proof that such occurrences must be 
guarded against in future.—Ep. L. G.] We trust such an 
event will have no unfavourable influenceon the prosperity 
of the society. 

** At the conclusion of the meeting thepresident informed 
the company that, on the morrow (Saturday) morning, 
vehicles would be provided to convey such of them as 
were disposed to some of the most interesting g 
phenomena of the neighbourhood. Accordingly, about 
20 or 30 ladies and gentlemen visited Polmear Cove, in 
Zennor, where all were delighted, not only with practical 
lectures on geology from the savans, but with the wild 
romantic scenery of our northern cliffs. At the end of the 
day’s work, a collation, including squab, fish, and parsley 
pies, and other specimens of our provincial peculiarities in 
the culinary art, was set forth on the rocks, and partaken 
of with all the relish which exercise and the bracing 
* ocean air’ could impart.”—Bravo, Cernwall! 





AEROSTATION. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1n,—I am apprehensive that the project of a 
‘Man of Science,” for exploring the interior 
of Africa, by means of a balloon, will prove 
abortive. There is, however, nothing like a 
resolute trial; and, as it may be of use to the 
projector, as well as to all those who direct 
their attention to aérostation, permit me to 
mention, that some valuable facts would, pro- 
bably, be gained by referring to the experience 
of Count F. Zambeccari, of Bologna, who de. 
voted all his income and all his energies to the 
subject ; and ultimately fell a victim to his ho- 
nourable undertaking, from his balloon taking 
fire. In A. von Kotzebue’s Travels (the title, 
I believe, is ‘‘ Erinnerungen aus Rom und 
Neapel”’), there are some very interesting par- 
ticnlars regarding the ascents of Zambeccari; 
and from these it would appear, that the 
aéronaut had succeeded in devising some plan 
for making his balloon. to. fall or rise_at his 
pleasure.—I am, sir, && - 

Henry Kiuce. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Transactions of the Institute of British 
Architects : Sessions 1835-6. Vol. I. Part I. 
4to. pp. 37. wr 

THESE Transactions commence auspiciously 
with the publication of Mr. George Godwin, 
jun.’s, prize essay on **Concrete.” It is a very 
able and useful paper; and well deserves the 
eloquent eulogium bestowed upon it by Earl 
de Grey, the president, when he presented the 
medal to its author, and the admiration it fe- 
ceived from all the most experienced members 
of the Institute. 


Ryall’s Portraits of Eminent Conservative 
Statesmen, Part II. 

“ Hrs Grace the Duke of Newcastle,”’ engraved 
by W. H. Motte, from a picture by H. i 
Pickersgill, R.A. ; ‘* The Right Hon. Lo 

Viscount Sidmouth,” engraved by E. Gorives, 
from a picture by G. Richmond ; and al 
William Webb Follett, M.P.” engraved f 
H. T. Ryall, from a picture by A. E. Chalon, 
R.A., are the embellishments of the second vm 
of this splendid publication. ‘They are all 
plates; but the first is in every respect 0v 
favourite. As a specimen of the text, We 
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sibjoin the concluding paragraph of the memoir 
of Sir William Follett. 

“ Sir William Follett has already acquired a 
high rank among the most accomplished parlia- 
mentary orators of the day. His style of speak- 
ing is eminently calculated to win and retain 
the attention of a popular assembly. His mind 
is vigorous, yet strictly disciplined. His argu- 
ments are always well connected, and judi- 
ciously arranged ; and the general construction 
ofhis addresses is peculiarly correct and finished. 
His language is, at the same time, nervous and 
forcible, fluent and elegant. It is, also, wholly 
free from redundant figure and ornament. His 
delivery is manly, frank, and impressive. His 
voice, too, is clear and melodious ; and its in- 
tonations strikingly attest his perfect sincerity 
and good faith.” 


Switzerland. By William Beattie ; illustrated 
by W. H. Bartlett, Esq. Parts XXIV., 
XXV., XXVI., XXVII. Virtue. 

Ir is with a feeling of great regret that we find 

ourselves at the end. of this clever and pleasing 

publication ; in the periodical examination of 
which we are at a loss to say whether we have 
been more interested and gratified by the pic- 
torial talents of Mr. Bartlett, or by the descrip- 
tive talents of Dr. Beattie. That the merits of 
the work have been duly appreciated by the 
public is evident, from the statement in the 
last Number that the list of subscribers contains 
20,000 names! We shall be happy to meet 


with the same writer and artist, associated in| 


a similar undertaking. 


The Destruction of Jerusalem. Painted by E. 
Lambert, engraved by G.S. Sanders. Acker- 
mann and Co. 

Mn. LamBert is a worthy disciple of Mr. 

Martin’s school, and Mr. Sanders is an admir- 

able mezzotinto engraver. The general com- 

position is highly picturesque ; we never saw 


such a multitude of figures, in so small a print, | &' 


made out with so much precision and beauty ; 
and the effect of light on the temple, and still 
more on the central group of combatants, is 
excellent. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE BETTER WREATH. 
Wuart mortal plant that grows 
Should wreathe immortal fame ? 
The rose? it darkens ere it blows; 
Its glory ’s but a name ! [ beams, 
Its blush, which meets the Morn’s young 
Must bear Night’s tears ere long: 
Find fitter emblem for Fame’s dreams, 
The poet’s soul and song ! 


The laurel? Shall its sombre leaves 
Fame's lofty brow entwine, 

Which living light from heaven receives, 
And mirrors thoughts divine ! 

No! Cast it o'er some dismal wave, 
Where human hopes ne'er breathe ; 

The glorious songs the poet gave 
May ask a nobler wreath ! 


The bay? Oh ! still its hues proclaim 
The same prophetic mark ; 

All things that speak of after fame, 
Are gloomy, stern, and dark ! 

The lovelier still the briefer lot; 
They blossom and depart ! 

Their dead leaves lingering o’er the spot 
Like memories round the heart ! 

Away! of human feelings twine 
The garland that shall live 3 

Hopes, thoughts, affections—all divine, 
Be these the wreath ye give! 





The heart ’s the flower that sweetest glows, 
And bears the dearest names : 
What other mortal thing which grows 
Should wreathe immortal fame ! 
C. Swain. 


THE SHEPHERD’S DAUGHTER. 

WHERE the golden hand of morn 

Touches light the singing fountain, 
There a maiden, lowly born, 

Guides her flock along the mountain: — 
Bashful as the fawn, and fleet, 

She invests the world with beauty ; 
Simple grace, and manners sweet, 

Dignify her humble duty. 


Sudden light has wreathed the earth, 
Robed the fields and flowers in gladness ; 
New delights, too deep for mirth ; 
Gentle griefs, too sweet for sadness, 
Who this sudden charm hath wrought ? 
Sent this flow of bright revealings ? 
Mind, that springs with joyous thought ! 
Heart, that glows with heavenly feelings! 


Surely, ’tis some angel strayed, 
Not a shepherd’s daughter solely, 

Who hath earth like heaven arrayed, 
In a light and love so holy! 

Oh! when stars, like drops of pearl, 
Glimmer o’er the singing water ; 

There I’ll woo my mountain girl, 
Proudly wed the Shepherd’s Daughter ! 

C. Swarn. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
DR. ABERNETHY. 
WE copy the following story, as we find it told 
in the characteristic style of an American 
newspaper. 

The Hon. Alder Gobble was dyspeptic, and 
he suffered great uneasiness after eating, so he 
oes to Abernethy for advice. ‘* What's the 
matter ?” said the doctor—just that way, with- 


out even passing the time o’ day with him. 
‘* What’s the matter with you ?” said he. 
“¢ Why,” says Alder, ‘‘ I presume I have the 


dyspepsia.” ‘ Ah,” said he, ‘I see, I see—a 
Yankee swallowed more dollars and cents than 
he can digest.” ‘I am an American citizen,” 
says Alder, with great dignity ; ‘* I am secre. 
tary to our legation at the court of St. James’s.”” 
* The devil you are!” said Abernethy; ‘then 
you'll soon get cured of your dyspepsia.” ‘+ I 
don’t see that ere inference,” said Alder ; “it 
don’t follow from what you predict at all. It 
aint a natural consequence, I guess, that a man 
should cease to be ill, because he is called by 
the voice of a free and enlightened people to 
fill an important office.” [The truth is, you 
could no more trap Alder than you could an 
Indian ; he could see other folks’ trail and 
make none himself ; he was a real diplomatist : 
and I believe our diplomatists are allowed to 
be the best in the world.] ‘ But I tell you 
it does follow,”’ said the doctor; “‘for in the 
company you'll have to keep, you'll have to 
eat like a Christian.”” It was an everlasting 
pity Alder contradicted him, for he broke out 
like mad—‘“‘I’ll be d——d,” said he, “if I 
ever saw a Yankee that did’nt bolt his food 
like a boa-constrictor. How the devil can you 
expect to digest food that you never take the 
trouble to dissect, nor the time to masticate ? 
It’s no wonder that you lose your teeth, for 
you never use them; nor your digestion, for 
you overload it; nor your saliva, for you 
expend it on the carpets instead of your food. 
It’s disgusting — it’s beastly. You Yankees 
load your stomachs as a Devonshire man does 
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his cart—as full as it can hold, and as fast 
as he can pitch it with a dung-fork, and drive 
off; and then you complain that such a load 
of comfort is too heavy for you. Dyspepsia, 
eh! infernal guzzling, you mean. Vil tell you 
what, Mr. Secretary of Legation, take half the 
time to eat that you do to drawl out your 
words ; chew your food half as much as you 
do your filthy tobacco, and you'll be well in a 
month.” J] don't understand. such lan. 
guage,” said Alder (for he was fairly ryled, 
and got his dander up; and, when he shewed 
clear grit, he looked wicked ugly, I tell you); 
‘*T don’t understand you, sir; I came here 
to consult you professionally, and not to be 
—.” ‘Don’t understand ?”’ said the doctor 3 
“why, it’s plain English. But here, read my 
book ;”? and he shoved a book into his hands, 
and left him in an instant, standing alone in 
the midst of the room. If the Hon. Alder 
Gobble had gone right away and demanded 
his passports, and returned home with the 
legation in one of our first class frigates (I 
guess the English would as soon see poison as 
one o’ them ’ere serpents) to Washington, the 
president and the people would have sustained 
him in it, I guess, until an apology was offered 
for the insult to the nation. ‘* I guess if it 
had been me,” said Mr. Slick, “ I’d a headed 
him afore he slipped out of the door, and pinned 
him up agin the wall, and made him bolt his 
words agin, as quick as he throw’d ’em up ; for 
I never see’d an Englishman that didn’t cut 
his words as short as he does his horse’s tail — 
close up to the stump.” “ It certainly was 
very coarse and vulgar language, and I think,” 
said I, ‘“‘that your secretary had just cause to 
be offended at such an ungentlemanlike attack, 
although I think it shewed his good sense in 
treating it with the contempt it deserved. It 
was plaguy lucky for the doctor, I tell you, 
that he cut stick as he did, and made himself 
scarce ; for Alder was an ugly customer —he’d 
gim a proper scalding — he'd a taken the bris- 
tles off his hide as clean as the skin of a spring 
shote of a pig killed at Christmas. 





DRAMA. 

Haymarket. — On Thursday, a new tragic 
drama was produced at this theatre, called The 
Cavalier, and reported to be the first attempt of 
a Mr. Whitehead. It displays very considerable 
powers, and was exceedingly well acted by Miss 
E. Tree, Mrs. W. Clifford, Vandenhoff, Haines, 
Selby, and J. Vining; but the audience (for we 
have got to be awfully delicate and sensitive of 
late) thought the catastrophe too sanguinary, 
and considerable opposition was shewn at the 
fall of the curtain. It was not very unlike that 
of Romeo and Juliet, however ; but the noise 
of the Noes prevailed so far as to induce the 
author to withdraw his piece, in order to give 
it a more pleasing termination. 





VARIETIES. 

The Balloon, which ascended yesterday week 
from Vauxhall, and which we would advise 
being called The Omnibus Balloon, and the 
first of that name, took up nine passengers, 
including two females; and, after reaching an 
altitude of about 2} miles, and remaining in 
the air about an hour and a half, descended 
near Cliffe, in Kent, five miles from Rochester. 
Owing to the difficulties attending an experi- 
ment of this magnitude, it was unfortunately 
twenty minutes past six before the atronauts 
started ; and, consequently, dark and dangerous 





before they returned to earth. It is one of the 
evils of all these things being directed only to 
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the making of money by exhibition, that they} weight, and to jump one and a half yards, a 
are kept back till the most profitable show-hour|common man of 150 pounds, with jumping 
of the day, instead of being sent off earlier, | powers in proportion, could jump 12,800 miles, 
with light and opportunity for observation, if|or about the distance from New York to Cochin 
ever aught useful can be expected from them. | China. Aristophanes represents Socrates and 
London University and University College.—| his disciples as deeply engaged in calculations of 
The royal charter, establishing the London|this kind, around a table on which they are 
University College, bearing date the 9th of| waxing a flea’s legs to see what weight it will 
August, has been granted, and is published in| carry in proportion to its size, but he does not 
the papers. It gives the chancellor, vice-| announce the result of their experiments. We 
chancellor, and fellows, power to confer degrees | are, therefore, happy in being able to supply, in 
of bachelor and master of arts, bachelor and|some degree, so serious an omission.—New 
doctor of laws, and bachelor and doctor of me-| York Sun. 
dicine : nothing in divinity. ’ Saint John, New Brunswick, July 21: 
Flemish Language.— A premium and medal | Earthquake —On Wednesday, the 6th inst., the 
have been offered by the Belgian government} shock of an earthquake was experienced in this 
for the best dissertation on certain contro-| province. It was very sensibly felt at Wick- 
verted points relating to the orthography, de-| am, in Queen’s County, and at Saint Ste- 
clensions, and conjugations of the Flemish lan- phens, County of Charlotte; it occasioned a 
e. , |heavy rumbling sound, not unlike the distant 
The Proper Quantum. —I heard an Indian | discharge of artillery. 1t was also observed at 
one day ax a tavern keeper for some rum.| Milltown, in the same county ; two gentlemen 
“* Why, Joe Spawdeck, I reckon you have got! who were sitting in a house engaged in con- 
too much already.” “ Too much of any thing,” | versation, at about three o’clock on that day, 
said Joe, “is not good, but too much rum is just | had their attention suddenly arrested by a vio- 
enough.”"—American Paper. A; lent concussion, resembling the fall of a very 
Aurora Australis. —On Saturday evening, |heavy substance upon the building in which 
23d April, the heavens at Hobart Town, along they were. The raftsmen on the river, near 
the whole south western quarter, were bril-| the last-mentioned place, saw the water much 
liantly illuminated with the aurora australis, | agitated, although it was perfectly calm at the 
shooting up in beautiful coruscations, to up-| time, and the cattle ran into the woods as if 
wards of 60 degrees from the horizon. This | affrighted. 
week, also, a lunar rainbow, most distinctly 
marked, was conspicuous, on two occasions.— 
Hobart Town Courier. , riate ornament, in a sculptured group of Cha- 
Hoyal Academy.—Measures are in progress Fie enclosing two children in psn. doar em- 
for the removal of the Royal Academy se brace. It is over the principal entrance, and 
Somerset House to the New National Gallery! ¥),, general effect good; the more so, as the 
in Trafalgar Square. , ; | ground has recently been neatly laid out. 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. — The, 1 L—We} alte all 
fourth annual meeting and exhibition of this! ae Pond.— We have to Tis. pore nage 
Society was held at Falmouth, on Tuesday, poration peeved eee 11 1 coer Pine 
Wednesday, and Thursday, the week before] interred, where those o a , a one - 
last, in the new hall (about 75ft. by 40ft.), buile | '* Mear'y & qontary, ener et 
expressly for the Society's use, which, by great | Speed,— A locomotive engine, for a St. 
efforts on the part of the contractor, was pre-| Petersburg and P: awlowski railway, has been 
pared for the occasion, and, although in an un. | Shipped at Newcastle, after a trial of speed, 
finished state, the distribution around the room |in which it exceeded 65} miles within the 
of the articles for competition and exhibition | hour!!! 
presented a very attractive sight. Amongthe| The Diffusion, &c.—A printing-office has 
matters of interest, particularised in the West been established at ‘Tefflis, under the sanction 
Briton, it is stated, that Mr. Fox explained an | of the Emperor of Russia; and a newspaper, 
instrument, which Mr, Jordan, one of the) called ‘*‘ The Trans-Caucasian Journal, is to be 
secretaries of the Institution, had made for} published there. 
him, for ascertaining more correctly the varia-| Fine Arts.—The College of Edinburgh has 
tions of the magnetic needle: after which, he| just been enriched by receiving the fine collec- 
shewed the application of magnetism to the | tion of paintings, 46 in number, and Greek and 
balance, by an instrument presented to the! Roman marbles and bronzes, bequeathed to it 
meeting, which he said would weigh, perhaps, | by the late Sir James Erskine of Tory. 
the 20 or 30 thousandth part of agrain. Mr.| Wonderful Child.—Galignani’s Messenger 
F. actually weighed the thousandth part of a) states, that a child, just born with the proboscis 
grain in the presence of the company. like an elephant instead of a nose, has been 
Sublime Mathematical Calculations.—What | brought to Paris. It is thought to be the first 
a noisy creature would a man be were his voice, | infant that ever came into the world with its 
in proportion to his weight, as loud as that of a| own trunk. 
locust! A locust can be heard at the distance! Raimund, the German dramatic writer, has 
of 1.16th of a mile. The golden wren is said to| destroyed himself at Vienna, to avoid being 
weigh but half an ounce; so that a middling | drowned, of which he entertained strong ap- 
sized man would weigh down not short of 4000) prehensions. 
of them; and it must be strange if a golden| King Offa.—The Morning Hevald states, 
wren would not outweigh four of our locusts.| that the coffin of Offa, king of the Mercians, 
Supposing, therefore, that a common man|has beendiscovered in Hemel Hempstead church- 
weighs as much as 16,000 of our locusts, and| yard. It is of curiously carved stone; with 
that the note of a locust can be heard 1-16th of| an inscription much effaced, but still sufficiently 
a mile, a man of common dimensions, pretty | legible to prove the identity of the bones it con- 
sound in wind and limb, ought to be able to| tained, which crumbled into dust on being ex- 
make himself heard at the distance of 1600) posed to the air. 
miles ; and when he sneezed, ** his house ought! Cholera.—The cholera has been very fatal 
to fall about his ears!’? Supposing a flea to| in Italy. At Verona, 2000, out of a population 
weigh oue grain, which is more than its actual | of 60,000, have died; and, in the surrounding 


The Asylum for Female Orphans, in the 
Westminster Road, has just received an appro- 














country, it is stated that an eighth part of the 
inhabitants had perished within fifteen days. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


New Edition of Shakespeare's Works.—We have av- 
thority for stating, that the new edition of Shakespeare, 
now publishing in parts by Messrs. Scott, Webster, ani 
Geary, and to which the name of the Rev. W. Hannah is 
so conspicuously attached, is not edited by that gentleman, 
nor in anywise under his superintendence. Its proprietors 
have ny a bony Hy themselves of a Life of Shakespeare, 
written by him for another work, and published many 
years ago, and now reprinted verbatim. 

Dr. Millingen announces “ Curiosities of Medical Ex- 
perience,” a promising title, as there can be no richer 
fund of anecdote than this profession offers. 

Washington Irving, we rejoice to see, is again coming 
forth with «* Astoria,” in three volumes, the nature of 
which is not stated. 

Mr. John Weale’s Catalogue of Books on Architecture 
and Engraving, with several Drawings and Prints, col- 
lected in England, and on the Continent, Sept. 1836,— 
This interesting Catalogue of no fewer than 2411 publica- 
tion, is so curiously illustrated by various prints, that 
we cannot pass it over without a warm recommendation 
to the notice of our architectural, engineering, and vir- 
tuosi readers. 

Mr. John Millard announces a History of the British 
Museum, containing an analysis of its contents, with 
biographical sketches of the past and present officers of 
the establishment, and a copious digest of the evidence 
taken before the committee of the House of Commons; 
with plates and portraits. 


In the Press. 

The Report of the Commissioners, Sir David Barry and 
Dr. Corrie, on the Medical Charities of Ireland.—A new 
and improved edition of Dr. Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon. 
—Revolutions in Spain from 1808 to 1836, by W. Walton. 
—Vandaleur, a novel. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Longinus on the Sublime in Writing, translated, with 
Notes, by W. T. Spurdens, 8vo. 15s. or 4to. 25e.—The 
Promising God a Performing God; a Sermon, by the 
Rev. R. Erskine, 32mo. 1s. — Selections from the Phreno- 
logical Journal, edited by R. Cox, 12mo. 5s, 6d.—The 
Act for the Commutation of Tithes, by J. T. Schomberg, 
12mo. 3s. (d.—Adventures during a Journey Overland to 
India, by way of Egypt, Syria, &c. by Major Skinner, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls.—The Works of R. Bentley, D.D. 
Edited by the Rev. A. Dyce, Vols. 1. and IL 8vo. 24s.— 
Essays, Letters, and Papers of the late Rev. T. Charles, 
Edited by the Rev. E. Morgan, 12mo. 7s.—Lectures on 
the Eucharist, by Dr. N. Wiseman, Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. 6d— 

logy for Youth; a Catechism of Christianity, by 
John Campbell, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Gospel Recreations for 
Sabbath Evenings, by R. Mimpriss, in a case, 10s. 6d.— 
A Guide to the Reading of the Greek Tragedians, by the 
Rev. J. R. Major, 8vo. 7s. 6d. — The Old World and the 
New; a Journal made on a Tour in Europe, by the Rev. 
O. Dewey, 2 vols. 12mo. 15s.—The Practice of the Petty 
Sessions, by John Stone, jun. 12mo. &s.— The Profes- 
sional Practice of Architecture, by J. Noble, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Ventilating, Warming, &c, with Notes, by W.S. Inman, 
8vo. 7s. — Partington’s Account of the Steam Engine, 
3d edit. 8vo. 6s.—A Residence in France, with an Excur- 
sion up the Rhine, by J. F, Cooper, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 
September. Thermometer. Barometer. — 

Thursday.. 8 

Friday +--- 9 

Saturday-- 10 core BD oe 

Sunday-+++ 1 esee 40 oe Ce 


From 48 to 60 29:70 to 2965 
Monday -- 12 | «++. 47 «+ 5 9) ++ 2048 


204i5§ ++ 29-79 
oo 2083 


Tuesday -- 13 cooe BD oe oe ail 
Wednesday 14 s+ 46 + oe 3045 

Prevailing winds W. by N. and N. by E., except the 
afternoons of the 12th and 14th. Generally cloudy, with 
frequent rain, 

Rain fallen, 52°75 inches, 

Edmonton. 
Latitude 
Longitude ---- 


CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
51° 37’ 32” N. ; 
3 51, W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. ’ 
*,* We have the pleasure to announce, that the diff- 
culties anticipated in our last, with regard to the reduction 
of the price of our stamped Edition in the middle of a 
quarter, have been surmounted ; and that the present N ~ 
of the Literary Gazette is only Ninepence, which will 
henceforth be the price of the Stamped Edition, for 
transferring free of postage. ren 
Owing to the length of our scientific report, which will » 
concluded next week, several valuable papers are Lore : 
poned. Of these, we have to announce Von Heeren, 00 a 
Ancient Commercial Routes to India; M. Fresnel, pr ine 
History of the Arabs before Islamism; Account 0 se 
Life of Jesus, which is making so extraordinary ag 
in Germany; continuation of Reviews of James's Bl 
Prince, Laing’s Norway, &c, & 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Conneoted with Literature and the Arts. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

The Classes in Theology, the Classics, Mathematics, English 
Literature, and History, under the Superintendence of the Prin- 
cipal, and Professors the Rev. T. G. Hall, R. W. Browne, and 
. Dale, will be reopened on Monday, the Third of October 


™ the Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign Languages, will in the second 
week of October. 

Medical School.—The Winter Session will commence on Satur- 
day, the Ist of October, when an Introductory Lecture will be 
given by Dr. Ferguson, at Two o’clock precisely, in the after- 


W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 





noon. 
September 8, 1836, 





YT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
The Autumn Course of Lectures will commence on Satur- 

day, October Ist, 1836. 

On Practice of Medicine, by Dr. Williams. 

On Clinical Medicine, by Dr. Williams, Dr. Roots, and Dr. 
Burton. 

On Anatomy and Physiology, by Mr. Mackmurdo and Mr. 
Samuel Solly. 

Anatomical Demonstrations, by Mr. B. Travers, jun. and Mr. 
P. Le Gros Clark. 

Superintendence of Practical Anatomy, by the Lecturers and 
Demonstrators. 

Morbid Anatomy, by Dr. Barker. 

On Surgery, by Mr. Travers and Mr, Tyrrell. 

On Clinical Surgery, by Mr. Travers, Mr. Green, Mr. Tyrrell, 
and Mr. South. 

On Chemistry, by Mr. R. Phillips, 

On Materia Medica, by Dr. Burton. 

On Midwifery, by Dr. Rigby. 

On Forensic Medicine, by Dr. Lister. 

On Botany, by Mr. Jos, Hayes. 

Prospectuses for further particulars of the Lectures and Hospi- 
tal practice, may be had by applying to Mr. Whitfield, the Apo- 
thecary. 


r 
0 BOOKSELLERS. — A Young Man, 
accustomed to the Retail Business of Bookseller an 

Stationer in the Country, wishes for an Engagement either in 
the Wholesale Book Trade or in a large Retail General Concern. 
Experience being his object, salary will be no consideration. 

Address, H. H., Mr. Baines’ Library, Turnham Green, 

ddlesex. 





RINCE of CANINO’S MEMOIRS. 


: Some doubts having been expressed as to the authen- 
ticity of the Prince of Canino’s forthcoming Memoirs, especially 
in France, where so many spurious publicati ave apy i, 
the Prince has directed his Publishers to prefix the following 
Attestation to the first volume of his Work, which is to appear 
on the 25th instant. 








«* London, September 7, 1836. 
“Tdeclare by the present Attestation, written entirely in my 
own hand, that Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Booksellers of 
London, are authorised exclusively to publish, and cause to be 
Published, where and as they shall determine, the tirst volume of 
my “ Memoirs,” as, also, the English translation. I declare, 
also, these are the only “ Memoirs” written by myself, and I 
disavow all those which have hitherto appeared under my name, 
or without my signature. And, in verification, 
**L. PRINCE DE CANI 
HE PERUSAL of NEW BOOKS.—The 
Perusal of all New Publications may be obtained in 
Town or Country, immediately they appear, and in any quantity, 
by a moderate Yearly, Half-yearly, or Besesorty Subscription, to 
the British and Foreign Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
Subscribers also partake of the advantages peculiar to this Esta- 
blishment, from its ion with an exte Publishing Busi- 
ness, chiefly devoted to the Productions of the most popular 
Writers, with which the Library is liberally supplied. Families 
resident in the same neighbourhood, may unite in a single Sub- 
cription; and Book Clubs are also supplied on the most advan- 
tageous Terms. 
Applications for Terms (post-paid) to Messrs. Saunders and 
tley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





Now ready, beautifully engraved in mezzotinto by Mr. H. 
Cousins, after a picture by James Lonsdale, Esq. 


PORTRAIT of the REV. JOHN 
; LINGARD, D.D., LL.D., Author of the * History of 
prsiand, &c, &c. Size, 14 inches by 19 high. Prints 2ls., 
Toofs, 42s., Proofs with Autograph, 634, 
Published by Agnew and Zanetti, Manchester; and sold in 
rage oy a Leena Street; Ackermann and 
» Strand ; bert Bent ine Chambers, Paternoster ; 
and all Book and Printsellers. nae 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS, 
STATIONERY, PRINTS, &c. 
M ESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON 


Mr. BB pee received instructions from the Assignees of 
Prepare f 12 Stationer and Printseller, Fish Street Hill, to 
Printe P mmediate Sale, the Entire Stock of Stationery, 
Raters 4 consisting of Writing, Drawing, and other papers, 
lnk tana ff Cash, and Memorandum Books, Pens, Pencils, 
eludin, Ret eC. Various Pine Prints, Portfolios, Books, in- 
other itd pong ny % vols.5 Views on the Meuse, and 
Press, &e. ke. me in elegant binding, a portable printing- 

oney advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 

Upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


2 vols, 8vo. 12. 12s. bds, 
> " ~ x y 
COURSE of LEGAL STUDY. 
Addressed to Students and the Profession generally. 
By DAVID HOFFMAN, Jur. Utr. Doct. Gittengen. 
Also, by the same Author, | vol. 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. 

Legal Outlines. Being the Substance of a 
Course of Lectures now delivering in the University of Maryland, 
London: Printed for John Miller, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden: and for Joseph Neal, Baltimore. 
Price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
SELECTION of GAMES at CHESS, 
actually played in London by the late Alexander 
M‘Donnell, Esq., the best English player, with his principal 
contemporaries; including the whole of the Games played by 
Mons. de la Bourdonnais and Mr. M‘Donnell. Selected and 
arranged, 
By WILLIAM GREENWOOD WALKER, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary to the Westminster Chess Club. 
Thomas Hurst, 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Management of Small Kitchen Gardens, 
Second Edition, price ls. 6d. Next Week, 
ATECHISM of GARDENING. 
Intended for the Use of Village Schools and Cottagers. 
By an OLD PRACTITIONER. 

“ This is a cheap little work, and far better adapted for its 
avowed purpose, than any of the tracts which have preceded 
it.”—Gardener'’s Magazine, 

‘ Also, a 3d Edition of 
Dr. Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany. 
Plates, 16s.; Coloured, 25+. 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Numerous 


On the lst of September was published, price 2s, 6d. to be ‘cone 
tinued Monthly until complete, in One Volume Bvo. Part 


lI. of 
r 
HISTORY of BRITISH 
QU ADRUPEDS. 
By THOMAS BELL, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 

This Work will contain a Portrait, engraved in the very best 
manner on Wood, of every British Animal, after drawings made 
from life, under the immediate superi d e of the Author, 
together with many illustrative vignettes, and descriptions of the 
animals, both scientific and popular. A few copies will also be 
printed on royal 8vo. price 5s., and 50 only on imperial 8vo. 


Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Fishes, 
2vols. Svo. bds. price 2/. 8s. containing 385 portraits of the Fishes, 
and Vignettes, to which the above is intended as a companion, 
is now ready, 

John Van Voorst, 3 Paternoster Row. 





JNCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
Vol. XIII. Part II. price 18s. and Part LXXVII. 
price 6s. are published this day. 
Among other interesting articles, the present half-volume 
‘ontains :— 


Linneus; Lipsius; Lithography; Liverpool; Lock; Locke; Lo- 
garithms; Logic; Lombards; Lombardy; London; London- 
derry; Longitude; Louisiana; Luther; Lydia; Macedonia; 
Machiavelli; Mackintosh; M‘Cries; Madagascar; and Mag- 
netism. 

With very few exceptions, these articles are entirely new. 

Such of them as have been taken from the former edition of the 

work have been amended in style, f d 


SERRE RERnSREEEEEERneneeneeemannmmeeteentiael 
In 8yo. price 8. 6d, cloth boards. - 
‘THE REAL PRESENCE of the BODY 
and BLOOD of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, in the 
Blessed Eucharist, proved from Scripture, in Right Lectures 
delivered in the English College, Rome. 
By NICHOLAS WISEMAN, D.D. 
London: Joseph Booker, 61 New Bond Street. 
N.B.—The Second Part of these Lectures, containing the 
“ Proofs from Tradition,” will appear ina few months. 


New Edition, with Amendments and various Illustrations, 


2 vols. Bvo, price 24s. 
H E R A N, 


commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed; translated 
from the original Arabic, with Explanatory Notes, taken from 
Cc Prelimi i 


the most app d sand a 
By GEORGE SALE, 
The Surats, or Verses, being now for the first time, marked, and 
the whole carefully revised. 

Printed for Longman, ,and Co.; R. Scholey; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J. Booker; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; J. Duncan; W. Mason; E. Hodgson; J. Wicksteed ; 
J. Maynard; and W,H, Allen and Co. 

Lately published, Fourth Edition, revised and much enlarged, 

price 7s. cloth. @ 

ANUAL of PATHOLOGY; 

ini the Symp Diagnosis, and Morbid 

Characters of Diseases: together with an Exposition of the Dif- 

ferent Methods of Examination applicable to Affections of the 
Organs contained within the Head, Chest, and Abdomen. 

ty L. MARTINET, D.M.P. 

Translated, with Alterations and Additions, by Jones Quain, M.D. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, 

Ludgate Street. 











Published by J. B. Balliére, Foreign Bookseller, 
219 Regent Street. 


D# la PROSTITUTION dans la VILLE 


de PARIS, considérée sous les Rapports de I'Hygiéne 
Publique, de la Morale, et de l’ Administration ; Ouvrage appuyé 
de Documens Statistiques, puisés dans les Archives de la Prefec- 
ture de Police. 
Par J. B. PARENT DUCHATELET, 
Membre du Conseil de Salubrité de ta Ville de Paris, de }’ Aca- 
démie Royale de Médecine, Médecin de |’Hoépital de la Pitié, 
2 vols. Svo. avec Cartes et Tableaus, prix 16s. 
Paris, 1836. 


~NEW AND VERY ELEGANT WORK ON FLOWERS. 
In one large 8vo. volume, price 31s. 6d. 


HE ROMANCE of NATURE; or, the 
Flower Seasons Illustrated. 
By LOUISA ANNE TWAMLEY, 

%m* This splendid Work contains Twenty-seven Plates of 
Flowers, carefully engraved and most carefully coloured after 
Nature. It is richly and appropriately bound in green morocco, 
extra gilt, and forms one of the handsomest as well as most inter- 
esting ornaments for the drawing-rocm table ever produced. In 
addition to the original matter, numerous poetical extracts, 
illustrative of the subjects, are given. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 
. x 
YRANSACTIONS of the INSTITUTE 
of BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Part I. Vol. 1. is in the press, and will be shortly published. 
The following papers form part of the subjects contained in this 

arti— 

The Report read at the Annual General Meeting, in May 1836. 

G. Goodwin, Jun. Associate—Prize Essay on Concrete, 

George Taylor, Feliow—On Underpinning with Concrete the 





p nar , and 
accommodated in every respect to the actual state of knowledge 
on the various subjects which they respectively treat of. 

Besides the Engravings, which are uniformly executed in the 
first style of art, the articles in the present half-volume are 
illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, which, in many instances, 
are preferable to Engravings, from the immediate juxta-position 
in which they can be placed with the passages they are intended 
to illustrate. 

Adam and Charlies Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall; 
Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London; and 
John Cumming, Dublin. 





3d edition, 8vo. cloth boards, price 8s. 
HE ORIGINAL; consisting of Essays on 
Religion and Politics, on Morals and Manners, and on 
our Habits and Customs; together with original Anecdotes, 
Narratives, and Miscellaneous Matters. 
By the late THOMAS WALKER, Esq. M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Barrister-at-Law; and one of the 
Police Magistrates of the Metropolis. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand, 


DR. LARDNER ON THE STEAM ENGINE, NEW 
EDITION. 


The Sixth Edition, corrected and enlarged, of 


. x x + 
HE STEAM ENGINE EXPLAINED 
and ILLUSTRATED, with its Application to the Arts 
and Manufactures, to Steam Navigation and Railroads; with 
Piain Maxims for the Guidance of Kailway Speculators. 
By the Rev. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D., F.R.S. 
One Volume, 12mo, ee 8 by Engravings and Woodcuts, 
7s i 





5 . cloth, 
Printed for Taylor and Walton, Booksellers and Publishers 
, to the University of London, Upper Gower Street. 
In small 8vo0. price 7¢, 6d. 
Goan and LEGENDS of the NORTH 
of SCOTLAND. 
By HUGH MILLER. 

« A very pleasing and interesting book; his style has a purity 
and elegance which remind one of Irving, or of Irving's master, 
Goldsmith.—Spectator, 

«* A well imagined, a well written, and a somewhat remarkable 
book.” — Atheneum. 

** A highly amusing and interesting book, written by a remark- 
able man, who will infallibly be well known,"”—Leigh Hunt's 
Journal. 

A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Rees, and Co. 
London. 


at Chatham Dockyard. 

Charles Fowler, Hon. Sec.—On Terrace Floors, and the Iron 

fin the Fish-market, Brmgustond-mardes. 

Description of the Experimental Pier of M. J. Brunel, Esq. 

J. F. Robinson, V.P.—On the Discoveries made in the crypt of 
York Minster. 

J. B. Papworth, V.P,—Upon the benefits resulting to the 
Manufactures of a Country, from a well-directed cultivation 
of Architecture, and the art of Ornamental Design. 

A Paper on the Polychromy of Ancient Architecture. 

Orders received by Mr. Weale, Architectural Bookseller, 

High Holborn; and at Mr, Williams’ Library of Arts, Charles 
Street, Soho Square. 





New edition, 
. > DT 
ELEMENTS of the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS; comprehending the general Theory of 
Curve Surfaces, and of Curves of Double Curvature, 2d edition, 
12mo. corrected and enlarged, 9. cloth. 
By J. KR, YOUNG, Professor of Mathematics. 
*,* Published also in 8vo. for the Universities, 12s, 
Sold by J. Souter, 141 Fleet Street; and by the Booksellers 
of Cambridge and Oxford, 


Inscribed to Mrs, Planta, 


Lyrifthe Blumentefe. 
In 1 vol. royal 18mo. bound in the GE] 5a. 
OPULAR SONGS of the GERMANS. 
By WILHELM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, 
Author of the “ German Manual! for Self-tuition,” &c, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 
Progressive Exercises in Writing German. 
By W. Kiaucs-istattowski, Bound in cloth, price 5s. 
Key to the Exercises. By Nina Von Bulow. 
Bound in cloth, price 3s, 


New edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, and other 
Illustrations, 24s. boards, o 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC 
7 SERVICES of SIR THOMAS STAMFORD RAF- 
FLES, F.R.S, &c. &c. particularly in the Government of Java, 
1811-1816; len and its Dependencies, 1817-1824; with De- 
tails of the Commerce and Resources of the Eastern Archipelago, 
and Selections from his Correspondence. 

By his WIDOW. 








London: James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


aS of the ae Sane 
the BL, sand of various Events connec 
cova sete 
y G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8v0. price 11. ls. 6d. 
“This is a stirling ant standard specimen of our country’s 


literature, and, as such, will ever maintain its place in the public 
and private libraries of England.”—~Literary Gazette. 


il. 
Journal of a Residence in Norway, 
During the Years 1834, 1885, and 1696; made with a view to 
i nice into the Rural and Political Economy of that Country, 
and the Condition of its Inhabitants. 
By Samuel Laing, Esq. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. cloth, 
«The most valuable book of travels that has been published 
for some years.”—Spectator, Sept. 4, 1836. 


ill. 
Major Sherer’s New Novel. Pong 
The Broken Font ; a Story of the Civil War. 
By the Author of “ Tales of the Wars of our Times,” “ Recol- 
lections of the Peninsula,” ‘‘ Story of a Life,” &c. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 

« Read with pleasure, and p from with regret."—Athe- 
neum, June 18, 1836, 

“The characters are strikingly painted, and several of the 
scenes are wrought out with considerable dramatic power." — 
Court Journal, June 19, 1836. 

Iv. 
Popular Surgery ; 

Being plain Directions offered to the Public at large, for afford- 
ing Relief in all Cases of Accident, and Dangerous Disease, Poi- 
soning, &c. in the absence of a lar Practitioner. 

From the French of M. Mayor. 
With Notes and Additions, by Thomas Cutler, M.D. 
Price 4¢, boards, 


Vv. 
On Female Improverhent. 
By Mrs. John Sandford, 
Author of“ Woman in her Social and Domestic Character.” 
In 2 vols, 12mo. price 12. cloth, 

« This well-written and modest work is from the pen of a 
clergyman’s wife; there is much of sound and excellent advice 
in her two volumes, and we most earnestly recommend them to 
mothers of families.”—Court Mag. Aug. 1836. 


VI. 
A complete collected edition of 
James Montgomery’s Poems. 

Comprising “ The Wanderer of Switzerland,” ‘ The West 
Indies,” «World before the Flood,” Greenland,” ‘ Pelican 
Island,” * Songs of Zion,” “ Poet's Portfolio,” and all his smaller 
Poems. 

3 vols, f.cap 18s. cloth. 


vil. 
An Encyclopedia of Plants. 
Comprisi he I iption, Specific Ch , Culture, His- 
tory, Application in the Arts, cad obey other desirable Particu- 
lar, respecting all the Plants Indigenous to, Cultivated in, or 
Introduced into Britain. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. &c. 
2d edition, corrected, containing nearly 1200 closely rinted 
ages, and 10,000 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by J. v. Cc. 
owerby, F.L.S. Price 3/. iss. 6d. 
«The most useful and popular botanical work that has ever 
appeared in the English language.”—Jameson’s Phil. Journal, 





ms Price 1s. 
MEMOIR on the THEORY of PARTIAL 
FUNCTIONS. 
By JOHN WALSH. 
Sold by Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 





HE SCOTTISH TOURIST, 6th edition, 
x, greatly enlarged, may be had of all Booksellers, price 11s. 
Printed for Stirling, Kenney, and Co. Edinburgh; Whittaker 
and Co. London; and John Cumming, \° 
To be had of all Booksellers, - 
Fulton and Knight’s General Pronouncing 
and Explanatory Dictionary of the English Language; to which 
is added, a Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names, &c. Stereo- 
type edition, carefully revised, rice 4s. 6d. bound, 
Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names, 
separate, done up, 0d. 
In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. the 3d edition, enlarged, of 
(BEER VATIONS on RELIGIOUS 
SUBJECTS, originally addressed to a Young Person. 
With Notes, to which are now added, a few pages on the Geo- 


logical Scheme of Creation. 
By a DISCIPLE of BISHOP HACKETT, 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churehyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In 2 vols. 15s. j 
T! E OLD WORLD and the NEW;; or, 
a Journal of Observations and Reflections, made on a Tour 
in Europe. 
By the Rev. ORVILLE DEWEY. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s, 


HE DIARY of SIR HENRY 
SLINGSBY, of Scriven, Bart. Now first published entire 

fromthe MS. A t of Sir Henry Slingsby's Trial. His rare 
Tract, A Father’s Legacy, written in the Tower immediately be- 
before his » and Extracts from Family Correspondence 
and Papers, with Notices, and a Sonpelesiea Memoir. 
By the — a PARSONS, M.A. 
lel C 


Orme, Brown, Green, and Longma' 





13 Great Marlb igh Street, Sep ber 15, 1836. 
R. COLBURN has just published the 


following New Works. 


I. 
Violet ; or, the Opéra Dancer. 


In? vols, post Bvo. 


Il, 
Chateaubriand’s Sketches of English Literature, 
With Considerations on the Spirit of the Times, Men, 
and Revolutions. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
“Chateaubriand {is the most eloquent writer of the present 
age." — Blackwood. 
‘ Ill. 
Diary of a Désennuyée. 
With a Peep into the Salons of the Tuileries and St. James’s, 
2 vols. pest 8vo, 


IV. 
Miss Landon’s Traits and Trials of Early Life. 


In 1 vol. neatly bound, price 7s. 6d. 


V. 
Mrs. Armytage; or, Female Domination. 
By the Authoress of « Mothers and Daughters.” 
vols. 


VI. 
Mr. Hook’s Sayings and Doings. 
First Series. 
In 1 vol. neatly bound, with Engravings, price 6s. 
Forming the New Volume of Colburn’s Modern Novelists. 


Vil. 
Captain Brenton’s Naval History of Great 
Britain, 
To the present Time. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His aap 

To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, at 3s. 6d. each (Four 
of which have ap l) bellished with Portraits 
of Distinguished Offieers, &c, 
An edition is also publishing in about 24 Weekly 

Shilling Numbers. 


vu. 
Memoirs of the Emperor Napoleon. 


the Count de Las Cases. 


Embhellich 





By 
New edition, with 20 Portraits and other 


In a few days will be published, 


ELECT PLAYS from SHAKSPEARE.: 

adapted chiefly for thc Use of Schools and Young mt 

the gimost Gogrec sonsbtent with hap bigeety Wi Nae, 

con: Y 
By EDWARD SLAT aga 
y ATER, Queen's College, Cambridge, 

The Selection comprises the following edanteed plan vs e 

Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard UI., Kin John, Coriolanus, and 
ulius Ceesar. ese plays ma: £e) tel 

in one volume, neatly cine u in cloth. PT Sete 

J. Souter, School Library, 131 Fleet Street, 








EMOIRES de LUCIEN BONA. 


PARTE. A Brussells Edition, at a little more th 
Half the Price of the Paris one, will be published i - 
by Dulau and Co. 37 Soho Square. _— atid 


The Cabinet of Natural History. 
On the 1st of October wil! be published, in f.cap 8vo, Price Gs, 
cloth, the First Volume on the 


ATURAL HISTORY and CLASSIFI. 
oe of BIRDS. With numerous Illustrative 
By WILLIAM SWAINSON, A.C.G. &c. &c. 
Forming Vol. 83 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


Lately published, by the same Author, price 6s. each, 
Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural History. 
A Treatise on the Geography and Classification 
of Animals. 
On the Natural History and Classification 
of Quadrupeds. 


London: Longman and Co.; and Taylor and Walton, 








Foreign Affairs. 
2d edition, with Additions, on Tuesday next, 


FEW REMARKS on our FOREIGN 


POLICY. 
“ Non minus esset imperatoris, consilio superare quam gladio,” 
Ces. de Bell, Civ. i. 72, 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and, by order, of 
every Bookseller. 





4 vols, price 20s. neatly bound. 


IX. 
Lloyd’s Field Sports. 


2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 23 Plates. 





New Work, edited by Capt. Marryat, R.N. 
Second edition, in 3 vols, post 8vo. with Nine a 


ATTLIN the RE E R, 


is now ready. 
«“ This work displays a power even greater than we find in 
Captain Marryat’s acknowledged productions. It is for the most 
part nautical, and thoroughly true to life on the quarter-deck— 
the characters of the Captain, the Doctor, and ttlin, being 
quite on a par even with Smollet. In its scenes and characters 
ashore it is equally, and in one instance, perhaps, more success- 
ful. The episode of Josephine is a sketch of exceeding grace and 
beauty ; whilst Mrs. Causand is drawn with a power, brilliancy, 
and originality, which few writers of fiction could rival." —Morn- 
ing Herald. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Major Skinner's New Work. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
abv NTURES DURING A JOURNEY 
VERLA to INDIA, 
by way of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land, 
‘By MAJOR SKINNER, Slst Regiment, 
a India.” 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





New Work by the Author of “ The Pilot.” 
v 


n 2 vols. post 8vo. 
RESIDENCE in FRANCE, 
with an Excursion up the Rhine, and a Second Visit 
to Switzerland. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





Just received, 
HE AMERICAN JOURNAL of 
oumumaie BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, LL.D. &c. 


The Biblical Repository, and Quarterly Ob. 
server, No. XXIII. - 
Depét for American Publications, 12 Red Lion Square. 


In 12mo. sheep, price 2s. 6d. 


IRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING; a 
Practical Il} ion and Companion to the Latin Gram- 
mar, intended for the Use of the Lower Classes in Schools, and 
adapted to the Youth of both Sexes. 
y G. F. GRAHAM. 
London: A. H. Bailey and Co. 83 Cornhill. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Will be ready in a few days, 
EMOIRS of JOHN FREDERIC 
OBERLIN, Pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la 
— With a finely engraved Portrait by Finden, and a Vig- 





Lendon: an, Rees, : 
J. Vingeat Oxford ; Todd, York; Wilson, Knaresborough. 


he 7th edition, cabinet size. 
1 


T 
William Ball, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row. 








On the 24th of Sep will be published 


R. BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE: on GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





Mr. Washington Irving's New Work. 
On the Ist of October, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A Ss T oO R I A. 


By the Author of the “* Sketch-Book,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 





The War in Spain. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post Svo. 


WELVE MONTHS in the BRITISH 
LEGION, with an Appendix, containing the general 
Orders in the Action of May 5th, and a List of the Killed and 
Wounded. 
By an Officer of the 9th Regiment. 
John Macrone, St. James's Square. 





® Architectural Library, 59 High Holborn. 
ARCHITECTURE AND CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
John Weale has the honour = announce the following important 


‘oks :— 
6 hear PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE ‘of 
ARCHITECTS. 3;.,! 
By JAMES NOBLE, Architect, F.1.B.A- 
With a very beautiful Frontispiece. 
‘ In 8vo. price 10s, 6d. just ready. wit 
On Ventilation, Warming, and Transmission 
of Sound. By W.S. Inman, Architect, F.J.B.A. 8vo. Plates. 


7s 
Tudor and Elizabethan Architecture, Part IV. 
Just out. 10 Plates. Royal 4to. 5s. Part V. getting ready. 
Mr. Habershon’s Half-Timbered Houses of 
England, Part II. Magnificent subjects. Imperial 4to. price 7% 
WV ood’s Continental Architecture, Parts IV. 
and V. are just ready. A work essential to the Student and 
Amateur. 4s. each, 4to. with Plates. a 
Mr. Gibbon’s Manual of the Law of Fixtures. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. A work compiled for Architects, Builders, House 
Proprietors, Agents, &c. - 
Catalogue of Books on Architecture and 
Civil Engineering; together with several Drawings and Prints 
on similar subjects. In Svo.; with Illustrations. Presented to 
Mr. Weale’s customers. i. cad 
Partington’s Popular and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Steam-Engine, and on Steam Navigation. 43 En- 
gravings. 8vo. Gs. 





Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, 
in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office 
Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said Comat): 
and published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint 4 
Hanover Square, in the County aforesaid, at the LITERA ad 

GAZETTE OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterioe 

Bridge, Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, Septembe 

17th, 1836, 

Agent for Paris, G. W. M. Reynolds, Librairie des Etrangeth 





55 Bue Neuve, St, Augustin. 
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